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FOREWORD 




These standards were prepared at the request of the National 
Resources Planning Board in 1942, and are now released with that 
Board's permission. The A.L.A. expresses its appreciation of financial 
assistance provided by the Board and of the interest and advice received 
from members and staff. In particular, the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board made it possible for the A.L.A. Committee responsible for 
the work to profit from the advice of more than two dozen librarians 
from all parts of the country and with widely varying experience. 

In its National Resources Development, Report for 1943 the Board 
emphasized the need for more adequate provision for library service, 
of $1.50 per capita as the estimate for a reasonably good library, and 
recommended that annual expenditures for libraries be increased from 
$50,000,000 to $200,000,000, and capital outlay from $3,000,000 to 
$80,000,000. (Part I. Post-War Plan and Program, IX . “ Equal Access to 
Education,” pp. 68-74.) 

The Chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on Post-war Planning, 
Carleton B. Joeckel, Dean, Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, planned and directed the project, and wrote much of the final 
draft. To him and to the University of Chicago we express our thanks. 

The A.L.A. is grateful also to the members of the Committee and to 
the consultants (listed opposite title page) who assisted by correspond- 
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ence, prepared drafts of the various sections, and revised them at a 
three-day trieeting in May, 1942. 

The preparation of these standards is the first of three steps in an 
effort to plan for the improvement of library service and for its exten- 
sion to all people now without it, as soon as possible. The second step 
is to compare existing library service throughout the United States with 
the standards. The third is to prepare some kind of working program 
for the future. 

It is expected that the standards will also be used by state and city’ 
planning and other officials, by library surveyors, library boards, and 
other interested groups in evaluating the library service of individual 
cities, counties, and states. 


Carl H. Milam 
Executive Secretary 
American Library Association 
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JLHE impact of the present national emergency and contemplation of the 
inevitable difficulties of the post-war reconstruction period have awakened 
the American people to a determination to help make a better world in 
which to live. This new world must be for and made by the people. To 
achieve these ends, the agencies for the enlightenment of the people must 
be prepared for enlarged responsibilities. 

One of these agencies is the public library. It is a peculiarly American insti- 
tution. It originated here, and here it has attained its highest development. 

It provides the means of self-education for all people in the community? 
It is a source of information on nearly every subject. It furnishes good 
reading for pleasure. It stimulates study and research, and helps to make 
possible many literary and scholarly achievements. It is basic to the educa- 
tion and continuous re-education of the American people as citizens, 
workers, and as civilized human beings. It plays a significant role in making 
democracy work by helping citizens to be enlightened participants in public 
affairs. It has come to be recognized as an essential part of our social and 
educational equipment. 

Important also in a program of education and social progress are the 
school, college and university libraries (allied with formal education) and 
the federal, state, research and special libraries. The public library must 
correlate its work with all of these as well as with other educational and 
social agencies in the community. This statement of standards is, however, 
concerned specifically with the public library. 
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The library's opportunity for usefulness after the war will be enhanced by 
the number and complexity of problems facing the American people. Old 
facts and old ideas will not be enough. The alert citizen is already attempting 
through reading to adjust his knowledge and his thinking to the probable 
new situations. By virtue of its very nature and innate potentialities, the 
public library now inherits an increasing responsibility in the over-all public 
educational system. 

Anticipation of the post-war period offers an appropriate opportunity to 
consider the improvement and reshaping of our public libraries. We should 
hold fast to those elements of the present pattern which have continued to 
meet the severe test of experience, and which promise to fit into the read- 
justments that must inevitably follow the war. Those features which may 
have contributed to the growth of an enterprise but whose intrinsic values 
are insufficient to be worthy of perpetuation, must be discarded. New and 
untried ideas and devices should be sought. Good library service should be 
made available to the people now without it. In some cases, this may mean 
the extension of new service to areas now wholly lacking it; in others, the 
improvement of existing library service to conform to standards. 

Public library service is a responsibility of democratic government. For 
almost a century public libraries have been actively supported by local and 
state governments through systems of legislation and taxation. The federal 
government, also, has recognized the importance of a nation-wide system of 
library service through a large and continually expanding number of federal 
services to libraries and readers, through the establishment of a Library 
Service Division in the Office of Education, and through recent reports of 
its planning agencies . 1 

The major purpose of this study is the formulation of working standards 
for public library service which may be used ( 1 ) as a measuring instrument 
of the adequacy and efficiency of present library service, and (2) as a guide 
in planning library development in the post-war reconstruction period. The 
study has been prepared at the request of the National Resources Planning 

1 Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the Committee (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1938), pp. 138-41; Carleton B. Joeckel, Library Service , Advisory 
Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 11 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1938); National Resources Planning Board, National Resources Development , Report for 
1942 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1942)^. 122; White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy, Washington, D. C., 1039-40, Children in a Democracy; Gen- 
eral Report Adopted . . . January 19, 1940 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1940), pp. 41-42. 
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Board by the Committee on Post-war Planning of the American Library 
Association, assisted by a group of consultants experienced in public library 
administration and service. 

As a preliminary to the statement of standards in detail, the precise scope 
and limitations of this report should be made clear. First, the word 
“standard,” as used throughout the study, is defined as a qualitative or 
quantitative measure expressed in general or statistical terms, which may be 
used as a criterion or test in evaluating the adequacy and efficiency of public 
library service. Broadly considered, library standards should provide meas- 
ures for organization and administration, personnel services and book 
resources, support and operating costs, and physical equipment. In all these 
fields the two concepts of adequacy and efficiency must be emphasized. 
Library service should be “adequate,” in the sense that its general level is 
sufficient and suited to community needs; it should also be “efficient,” in 
the sense that maximum results are achieved with the resources available . 2 

The difficulties encountered in the formulation of public library standards 
have often been noted . 3 They are of course similar to difficulties in apprais- 
ing various other functions of local government, the measures for which have 
sometimes been characterized as fragmentary and inconclusive . 4 Indeed, it 
seems easier to advance reasons why the precise statement of library stand- 
ards is almost impossible than it is to formulate satisfactory standards. At the 
beginning of this study, certain of these difficulties should be frankly recog- 
nized as admitted limitations of the standards here proposed. 

First, the range of variation in objectives and types of service of American 
public libraries is very great. To compare the kind of services rendered by 
the New York Public Library with that offered by a library in a town of 
1000 population is perhaps absurd; yet both are “public libraries.” Again, 
variations in the composition of the population of local units of government 
may materially affect standards of library service and support. Among these 
are differences in educational levels, in the racial elements in the popula- 
tion, and in the proportions of adult and juvenile population. Variations in 

2 Clarence E. Ridley and Herbert A. Simon, Measuring Municipal Activities (Chicago: 
The International City Managers’ Association, 1938), pp. 3-6. 

8 Arnold Miles and Lowell Martin, Public Administration and the Library (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941), Chapter VIII, ‘'Library Measurement”; Emma V. 
Baldwin and William E. Marcus, Library Costs and Budgets (New York: R. R. Bowker 
Co., 1941), pp. 5*6; Thomas H. Reed, Municipal Management (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1941 ),PP- 549 - 5 °- 

4 Reed, ibid., pp. 326-328; Ridley and Simon, op. cit., pp. 3-6. 
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the taxpaying ability of different units and in density of population will also 
affect the quantity and quality of library service a given unit is able to 
provide. Variables such as these make the equitable application of a uniform 
system of measurement to all libraries difficult. 

Moreover, there are important differences in the relations of the public 
library to college, university, school, and special libraries. For example, in 
some cities there are in operation two separate systems of publicly-supported 
libraries, the public libraries and the public-school libraries. In other cities a 
single library system embraces both these types of service in a unified organ- 
ization. To apply the same per capita measures of performance to the public 
libraries in both situations is obviously unfair. 

But perhaps the most serious difficulties arise in connection with the 
measurement of the actual or potential clientele of the library. Public library 
service to adults is a minority service. The extent of library use is highly 
variable both as to the total number of users and also as to the services 
required by each user. Improvement in library facilities and advancement in 
educational standards and economic status of the community may raise the 
proportion of library users considerably. The public school system, in con- 
trast, is responsible for a fixed and measurable clientele, which uses school 
facilities for regular daily periods and for relatively well-defined purposes. 
Nor is library service concerned with such measurable quantities of work as 
are found, for example, in street-paving or street-cleaning, or in the field of 
public works generally. The services of the public library are more closely 
comparable in this respect to those of agencies of public recreation or to 
museums and art galleries, also fields in which actual performance is 
difficult to measure. 

Present library standards, it may be conceded, are perhaps little more 
than norms of service attainable in current good or best practice. Probably 
it would be possible by further use of scientific research methods to develop 
more accurate standards of library performance based on educational levels, 
occupations, age distribution, economic ability of the population, and 
similar measurable factors. But such an approach to the problem is beyond 
the present resources of the Committee and its consultants. 

In defense of present methods of stating library standards, however, 
certain practical considerations may be emphasized. In the first place, the 
statistical enumerations of library service which are used as the bases for 
quantitative standards are generally both accurate and uniform in defini- 
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tion. For years the American Library Association has been using uniform 
statistical report blanks which have been accompanied by careful definitions 
of the various items reported. These report forms have been used by 
increasing numbers of libraries, and they have now been formally adopted 
by the United States Office of Education in its reporting of public library 
data. The standards derived from these statistics have been carefully checked 
by many libraries for a* long period and have been revised from time to time. 

In the second place, public library procedures throughout the nation have 
been rather closely comparable— perhaps unnecessarily so. But the fact that 
services and technical processes are to a considerable degree similar from 
city to city serves to inspire greater confidence in the normal results achieved 
by good libraries in widely-separated places. Years of conscientious and 
efficient service in good libraries have established levels of achievement 
against which the libraries of the nation may safely be measured. 

Five methods of stating standards have been consciously employed in 
drafting this study. Description of the same measure in different ways should 
tend to minimize undue emphasis on the per capita statistical standards 
which have been most commonly used in the public library field. All these 
types of measurement have their place in a comprehensive statement of 
standards. 

First among the various methods is the statement of standards in general 
qualitative terms. Examples of this method are found in the standards for 
college libraries adopted by the Carnegie Corporation's Advisory Group on 
College Libraries 3 and in the standards for colleges and universities formu- 
lated by the North Central Association . 0 The application of such general 
standards as these to particular institutions would normally be made by 
surveyors or inspectors able to translate generalities into specific interpreta- 
tions. For the layman or the nonspecialist board member, on the other hand, 
the use of general qualitative standards is more difficult. Yet the mere state- 
ment of qualitative considerations tends to focus attention on the essential 
elements in library service. 

In contrast, the use of certain simple and easily obtained statistical meas- 
ures is relatively easy. This has been the traditional method employed by 

ft College Library Standards , adopted by the Advisory Group on College Libraries of 
the Carnegie Corporation (New York, 1932) . 

6 “Proceedings of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education,” North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly , XIII (1938), 71. 
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the American Library Association in framing public library standards . 7 Such 
measures of library adequacy are particularly subject to the objections enu- 
merated above. The best-known standard of this sort— the widely publicized 
dollar per capita standard— has almost inevitably become a slogan used by 
library administrators and friends of libraries in the perennial campaign for 
adequate library support. Nevertheless, the use of these numerical measures 
is at least partially justified by careful analysis of the* statistics of service of 
many good libraries in different size-groups. 

The third method, the statement of library standards in terms of satis- 
factory minima of library service, is obviously useful in counteracting the 
indiscriminate application of per capita standards to small libraries. It is 
only common sense to recognize the concept of a minimum below which 
library support or library collections should not fall, no matter how small 
the community served. Despite the somewhat arbitrary determination of 
such minimum points, they have the important advantage of calling atten- 
tion to library situations which are clearly unsatisfactory even though per 
capita statistical measures may be high. 

Another method is the statement of standards in terms of proportions or 
ratios. Most statistical items which may be used as library standards are 
parts of a larger whole. Book expenditures, for example, are part of total 
library expenditures; registered borrowers of libraries are part of the total 
population; and professional staff members are part of the total library staff. 
To apply proportions of this sort to specific measures will aid in maintain- 
ing a qualitative view of library operation. 

Finally, standards may be expressed in terms of specific items of service. 
For example, the Advisory Group on College Libraries specifies that “a 
trained librarian should be available for reference service whenever the 
library is open .” 8 Obviously, the use of this method might be greatly 
extended. Here it has been limited to essential items in the pattern of 
library service. 

In summary, the standards presented in this study are based on uniform 
statistical data. They have been developed by careful analysis of library 
services and costs and are stated with deliberate restraint. In addition, they 

7 Standards for Public Libraries, adopted October, 1933, by the Council of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, with changes as included in the Classification and Pay Plans for 
Municipal Public Libraries adopted by the Council, December, 1938 (Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1939). 

8 Op. c it., p. 10. 
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have been checked by experienced librarians, and they represent a substan- 
tial consensus of opinion as to working measures of library adequacy and 
efficiency in 1942. They are close to the realities of present good library 
service. In order to prevent undue emphasis on mere factual norms, special 
efforts have been made to state the standards in different forms and to 
emphasize qualitative considerations. The standards should be useful for 
two purposes: (1) as working measures for library boards, library adminis- 
trators, and interested citizens, and (2) as a national measuring stick in the 
formulation of state, regional, and national plans for future library develop- 
ment. Actual achievement of the standards is not beyond the resources of 
the nation, provided local, state, and federal governments join forces in a 
coordinated program. 


Summary of Standards 

The essence of the many standards for public libraries contained in this 
study may be compressed into three basic elements, all of which are neces- 
sary in a planned program of library development: 

1. Complete public library coverage 

2. Library service of adequate quantity and dynamic quality 

3. Large units and cooperation in library service. 

Underlying all other standards is the specification that public library 
service should be available without exception to all people and in all politi- 
cal jurisdictions throughout the nation. This standard of complete coverage 
is based on the premise that the services of the public library-opportunity 
for enlightened citizenship, continuing education, and intellectual and 
cultural development— are essential in a democracy. Therefore one of the 
major goals of the post-war period should be to provide good library service 
to the 35,000,000 people now without it. 

Achievement of the all-inclusive standard of adequate and efficient service 
to the people is the great task of public librarianship. To some degree the 
performance of the public library in meeting this standard may be evaluated 
by quantitative measures. The financial basis for better service should be 
assured by reasonable standards of support for minimum, average, and 
superior levels of service. A second requirement for better service is the 
setting of standards for the general education, special training, and other 
qualifications of library personnel. A third essential is a book collection of 
sufficient size, good quality, and proper proportions. Finally, the physical 
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basis for better service should be provided by well-located and functionally- 
planned library buildings. Given these four essentials for better library 
service^ the quantitative units of services performed may be expected to 
reach satisfactory levels. Libraries should measure their services accurately 
and should test the results against the standards stated in this memorandum. 

But improvement of the quality of library service is equally important. 
Library service embraces many intangible elements of quality and excellence 
which cannot be precisely measured. These intangibles reach their highest 
levels when they bring personal satisfactions to the library user in intel- 
lectual, cultural, and social growth and development. Such results are made 
possible through personal relationships between librarians and library users 
and by the atmosphere of the library itself. Since these intangible factors 
cannot be definitely measured, the individual librarian is peculiarly respon- 
sible for their inclusion in the general framework of library service. 

Necessarily related to the standard of service is the standard of size: 
public library units should be large enough to be efficient. The need for 
larger units is recognized in many functions of government, and the public 
library should be no exception to the general trend. Larger library units will 
make more books and more services available through the pooling of re- 
sources and will improve administration through centralization. Grouping 
of small libraries into effective service areas may be achieved through com- 
plete consolidation or through cooperative schemes which retain the essential 
autonomy of present units. Organization of large library units should be 
accompanied by the general integration of supplementary library services at 
all levels of government-local, state, and federal. Further experimentation 
should be made with cooperative or centralized cataloging and purchasing, 
storage reservoirs for little-used books, regional bibliographic centers, and 
similar devices. Library service cannot be adequate and efficient until its 
pattern of organization is also efficient. 

Standards in Relation to Library Planning 

This statement of public library standards has important implications for 
the planned development of libraries after the war. The formulation of the 
standards is in itself the first step in planning the reconstruction of the 
public library system to meet post-war needs and demands for book service. 
The standards may be used as a measuring stick of the adequacy and 
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efficiency of individual public libraries and of the present public library 
“system” generally. 

The second step in the planning process is a survey of existing library facili- 
ties and services in the light of the standards. Such a survey wouldjdetermine 
what service is now available, what gaps and deficiencies are apparent, and 
what action is necessary to increase service by definable stages to the levels 
suggested by the standards. Fortunately, substantially complete public li- 
brary statistics, based on a uniform statistical report, have been collected by 
the Library Service Division of the Office of Education, and some of the 
data has been published. Most of the states have also compiled public library 
statistics, and a number are actively at work on detailed surveys of library 
facilities. Thus a useful body of statistics of library service is now available. 
The use of these data in connection with the statistics of the 1940 Census is 
obviously important in the evaluation of present library facilities. 

The third step in the program is the development of state, regional, and 
national plans for the expansion and improvement of public library facilities. 
These plans should anticipate, as far as possible, the social, educational, cul- 
tural, and economic needs for library services in the future. In the prepara- 
tion of plans special consideration should be given to patterns for the organi- 
zation of library service and to the relations of the public library to educa- 
tional and social agencies of all types and to other kinds of libraries. Atten- 
tion should also be directed to successive stages in library development and 
to regional variations in methods and forms of service. Planning for states 
and regions should be encouraged, but the need for the over-all correlation 
of library plans at the national level is apparent. 

A fourth element in the further development of planning procedures is 
the need for research and experimentation, particularly in fields where exist- 
ing information is lacking or deficient. Here it is possible only to suggest 
without detail a number of such fields in which investigation is particularly 
needed. One group of problems revolves about the question of areas of li- 
brary service, with special emphasis on such considerations as the effect of 
sparsity of population on kinds and costs of library service and the determi- 
nation of areas which are too large to be efficient, as well as those which are 
too small. Concurrently with such studies, controlled experiments with va- 
rious types of large unit libraries, with resources adequate for superior service, 
should be undertaken. Another group of studies should be concerned with 
the reading interests and needs of various important population groups with 
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the cognate question of the effect of varying educational levels on library 
use. Closely related also is the evaluation of public library book collections 
in the light of library objectives and the varying characteristics of the li- 
brary's clientele. More detailed cost studies, aimed particularly at the trans- 
lation of service standards into accurate estimates of necessary expenditures, 
are also needed. 

Finally, the objectives, policies, and standards of public library service 
should be subjected to continued re-examination in the light of unpredict- 
able future developments. No statements of standards should be permitted 
to freeze the patterns of library administration or service. The public library 
should be a dynamic agency, always seeking to adapt its activities to the 
changing needs of the people it serves. 




STANDARDS for a public service cannot be wisely formulated until the 
service is defined and its aims and purposes clearly stated. Therefore the 
main body of this study begins with definitions and objectives. 


A public library is a library responsible for providing free library service to 
the people of a particular community or area. Normally, there are three ele- 
ments in the definition of a public library: (1) ownership or control by a 
governmental unit, (2) support by public taxation, and (3) free access to 
the public. A definition embodying all three of these items, however, is too 
broad to include all the recognized “public libraries” of the country, al- 
though it does include a very large majority of them. Actually, the one essen- 
tial element in the definition is the stipulation that the use of the library 
shall be free to all residents of the community on equal terms. A considerable 
number of public libraries of the corporation or association type are not 
owned or controlled by governmental units; and a few libraries provide 
general library service to their communities without any support from public 
funds, 1 but they are nevertheless public libraries in the services they render. 


Like those of most public institutions, the objectives of the American 
public library have been developed through a long historical process in which 
the demands of the general public have been a factor of primary importance. 
The underlying causes and motives which have led to the founding and 


1 Carleton B. Joeckel, The Government of the American Public Library (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1935), p. x; Arthur E. Bostwick, The American Public 
Library (4th ed.; New YoxV: D. Appleton & Co., 1929) , pp. 20-21. 
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development of public libraries in the United States have been many and 
varied. It has often been said that the public library has attempted “to be all 
things to all men.” Moreover, American library practice in general has em- 
phasized the word “public” in contrast with the “popular” libraries of parts 
of continental Europe, which aim primarily to serve the “proletariat.” 

With this background, the objectives of American public libraries have 
almost inevitably been broad and diffused, and succinct codification of the 
major aims of libraries is therefore difficult. The specific objectives here enu- 
merated should perhaps be considered as the objectives of the American 
public library system rather than those of every public library. To this extent 
it must be understood that there are many variables in the application of the 
objectives here proposed, particularly with respect to the small public library. 

Three methods of approach to a statement of public library objectives are 
possible. One method is to list the general purposes for which public library 
service is provided. 2 A second and slightly more specific method is to enu- 
merate the principal categories of active and potential users . 8 A third and 
much more specific method is to translate general purposes into terms of 
particular services which a library may render. 4 All these methods are useful, 
and the individual librarian doubtless applies them in practice to his own 
situation more or less in the above order. In this study, a general statement 
of purposes will first be presented, followed by more specific references to 
the major opportunities of the public library in serving the American people 
today and in the future. 

The basic objectives of the American public library may be codified by the 
use. of five convenient word symbols: (1) education, (2) information, (3) 
aesthetic appreciation, (4) research, and (5) recreation. These terms are not 
mutually exclusive, and likewise the categories of people who use public 
libraries for the purposes stated cannot be sharply segregated. Yet the central 
idea symbolized by each of the five terms is sufficiently clear to warrant its 
use as a short-cut designation of a library objective. 

The foregoing preliminary grouping of objectives into major categories 
may now be expanded into the following more complete statement: 

2 "A National Plan for Libraries,” A.L.A. Bulletin, XXXIII (1939), 137*38; Miles and 
Martin, op. c it., pp. 282-88. 

8 Harold J. Laski, “Uses of the Public Library,” Library Journal LX (1935), 909-12; 
Ralph Munn, Conditions and Trends in Education for ibrariansbip (New York: Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, 1936), p. 14. 

4 Margery Quigley and William E. Marcus, Portrait of a Library (New York: D. Apple 
ton-Century Co., 1936), pp. 69-70; Miles and Martin, op. cit. f pp. 284-87. 
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The achievement of the goals of a democratic society depends in large 
measure on the enlightenment of the people and on the vitality of their 
social and cultural ideals. The complexity and rapid tempo of the modern 
world put a responsibility on the citizen to educate himself continuously, 
and on the government to provide the means for the citizen’s self-education. 

The public library is an agency evolved by America to meet this need. 

Every American resident should therefore have access to a public library 
capable of providing him with the materials by means of which ideas are 
communicated. These include books, periodicals, pamphlets, newspapers, 
maps, pictures, films, and recordings. Guidance in the choice and use of 
these materials should also be provided. 

The objectives of the public library should be to assemble and preserve 
books and materials in organized collections, and through stimulation and 
guidance to promote their use, to the end that children, young people, men, 
and women may have opportunity and encouragement: 

To educate themselves continuously 

To keep abreast of progress in the sciences and other fields of knowledge 

To maintain the precious heritage of freedom of expression and a con- 
structively critical attitude toward all public issues 

To improve their ability to participate usefully in activities in which they 
are involved as citizens of the United States and of the world 

To equip themselves, and to keep themselves equipped, for efficient activ- 
ity in useful occupations and practical affairs 

To improve their capacity for appreciation and production in cultural 
fields 

To aid in the advancement of knowledge 

To make such use of leisure time as will promote personal happiness and 
social well-being 5 

These library objectives are in effect merely an amplification and an adap- 
tation of two of the “new objectives” for the American people proposed by 
the National Resources Planning Board: 

The right to education, for work, for citizenship, and for personal growth 
and happiness; and 

The right to rest, recreation, and adventure; the opportunity to enjoy life 
and take part in an advancing civilization . 6 

The public library should have a positive program of stimulation and 
leadership suited to the needs of the time. It must recognize its obligation 
to make it difficult for people to escape the influence of books on socially 

5 Adapted from “A National Plan for Libraries," op. c it., p. 138. 

6 National Resources Planning Board, op. cit., p. 3. 
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significant questions. The librarian will not tell people what to think, but 
he has a duty to assist them in deciding what to think about. It is as essential 
for librarians to know what subjects and issues are vital as to know what 
books are good. 

The extent to which the individual public library can achieve and apply 
the general objectives enumerated above depends on a number of factors. 
The size of the community and the library appropriation are two such fac- 
tors. Centerburg, Ohio, cannot do everything that Cleveland does. Geo- 
graphical location is another modifying factor. The library of a city which 
is an independent regional trading center has quite different responsibilities 
and opportunities from those of a suburban satellite community in a metro- 
politan district. And the public library in a city in which there are important 
research libraries has fewer responsibilities than the public library in a city 
in which there are no other major libraries. But despite the obvious limita- 
tions of many individual libraries, the systematic organization of the library 
agencies and library resources of states and regions should permit the general 
achievement of the objectives listed. It is in part for this reason that specifi- 
cations regarding larger units of library service, the development of state li- 
brary agencies, and the need for state and federal aid are included in later 
sections of this study. 

As a forecast of future trends, the prediction may be ventured that the 
objectives of the public library system will be more accurately defined and 
more selectively limited as the services of the library become more efficient. 
In brief, the public library should avoid the dangers of too great diffusion 
of effort by careful selection of those functions which are most useful in a 
democratic society and which the library is best fitted to perform. Already 
there are a number of strategic fields of activity in which the public library 
is strongly entrenched, and in which it is particularly fitted to act. It is 
reasonable to anticipate that its services in these fields will be materially 
strengthened. 

Among these strategic areas for the concentration of public library effort, 
perhaps the most important is the field of adult education . If it is true that 
“the future of democracy depends in a genuine sense upon adult educa- 
tion/' 7 the public library should point its efforts more and more directly 
toward this important area of service. Whether the library is a leader or a 

7 Eduard C. Lindeman, “Dum Placem Peream,” Library Journal , LXVII (1942), 159. 
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follower in the adult education program, its services as “a people's univer- 
sity" should be continuously strengthened. 8 

Another area of concentration within the field of adult education is the 
role of the public library as a focal point for service to the citizen in the 
examination of the problems of public affairs. Here also the position of the 
library is strategically fortunate. The potentialities of the public library as a 
center of facts and figures for the citizen should be fully exploited in the 
post-war period. 

Likewise, the public library has a major service role in connection with 
vocational education . Workers in every industrial, trade, and professional 
occupation have long been using the public library to secure information 
which enables them to keep abreast of current practices and to improve and 
progress in their normal vocations. Pressures resulting from the unprece- 
dented expansion of the war industries have demonstrated more forcibly 
than ever before the need and the possibilities for this type of library service. 
The inevitable shift from war industries to post-war industries will project 
this need for vocational service into the future for an indefinite period. 

The American home shares with the church and school a great responsi- 
bility for maintaining a democratic way of life. More and more parents are 
turning to the library for help in their problems of child care, nutrition, 
health, budgeting, and recreation. The post-war period, with its increased 
tensions, and necessary adjustments to changed conditions will find these 
problems greatly aggravated, and the library should be prepared to help 
solve them with suitable materials and activities. This also is an area of adult 
education, but its importance justifies separate listing. 

No group more keenly needs the public library than the young people, 
especially that group from 1 5 to 20 years of age who are adjusting themselves 
to places in adult life. The stabilizing influence of books which help them 
psychologically, as well as vocationally and aesthetically, is essential in the 
development of responsible citizens. 

Finally, the field of service to children is one in which the public library 
has made, in general, an excellent record. The public library's activities in 
this field should be continued substantially in their present form. Although 
school libraries are rapidly expanding, decisions as to the border line between 
service by schools and public libraries should be made constructively and 

8 Alvin Johnson, The Public Library — A People's University (New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1938 ) . 
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cooperatively in the public interest, rather than in the selfish interest of a 
particular type of library. 

This list of service concentration points might easily be extended beyond 
the proper scope of this study. Although the basic objectives of the public 
library are likely to remain substantially unchanged, the amount of empha- 
sis placed on particular activities may shift greatly as new public needs and 
new public institutions arise. In succeeding subdivisions of this study, the 
library objectives here stated will be related to the statement of standards. 




STANDARDS OF SERVI 



III 


I HE standards presented here are concerned with direct service to the 
public. They include registration of borrowers, circulation, reference service, 
service to children and young people, and readers advisory service. These ac- 
tivities represent the final steps by which the aims and objectives of the 
library are achieved. Through these operations the library meets the reader 
and makes available its resources. Certain other topics, namely, the book 
collection, personnel, extension agencies, and buildings, which represent 
means to these ends, are considered separately in later sections of the 
memorandum. 

“Standard” is here interpreted to mean the minimum level that the public 
library giving acceptable service will reach. Libraries giving better than aver- 
age service will consistently surpass these standards. Any statement of service 
standards in quantitative terms is necessarily limited by the statistics of li- 
brary use now generally available in libraries. Accordingly the quantitative 
standards here proposed are simple and few in number. Tentative sugges- 
tions for new types of standards are proposed in some instances. As an intro- 
duction to the section, certain basic minimum requirements of acceptable 
library service are enumerated. 

General Standards of Library Service 

Public library service should be free and universally available in the 
United States and its territories . 
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It is an obligation of the public library to integrate its services with 
the work of other social and cultural agencies. 

In the larger municipal libraries and in county and regional libraries, 
service should be brought close to the homes of the people through sys- 
tems of branches , 1 mobile units, and other agencies of communication 
and transportation. Provision should be made for the organized Row of 
reference and reading aid 2 questions, inter-loan requests and other serv- 
ices among branches, extension agencies, and the central library. 

In evaluating the library as an institution of democracy, all types of 
service require careful measurement. To use circulation as the only 
measure of library service is unsound. The information and guidance 
functions are equally important. 

Effective public library service requires a program of public relations 
and reading stimulation which makes the public aware of library serv- 
ices and encourages the use of these services. 

Library service should not be stereotyped in form or pattern but 
should be focused upon the varying.problems of particular communities 
and changing times. Experimentation should be encouraged, both in 
kinds of service and in methods of recording and evaluating services. 

Age distribution and the educational levels of the population served 
will affect the standards of library performance from community to 
community. 

Although the American public library movement has been in progress for 
nearly a century and is now supported by legislation in all the states, library 
service is still not universal in coverage. It is much more variable in quantity 
and quality from state to state and city to city than the public school system. 
Even the principle of racial equality is violated to the extent that 2,000,000 
Negroes reside in political units which provide library service only to the 
white population . 8 

1 Standards for branch libraries are included in Section V, “Standards of Size and Area.” 

2 The term “reading aid” is used to include all types of advice and suggestion given to 
library users in connection with reading interests and problems except answers to reference 
questions. “Reading aid” may be somewhat broader in meaning than the term "readers’ 
advisory service” as used in some libraries. 

* Eliza A. Gleason, The Southern Negro and the Public Library (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1941), pp. 9 5-97. 
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Reference and Reading Aid 

The definition and recording of reference and reading aid questions have 
not been standardized satisfactorily in public library practice. Relatively few 
libraries record reference transactions regularly. Consistent interpretation of 
any definition of what constitutes reference and reading aid is difficult even 
within a single library system. Therefore the following standards, although 
based on accurate data from a number of libraries, must be considered as 
preliminary and tentative. 

As here defined, a reference transaction is one in which the library re- 
sources within the state, community, and a particular library for reference, 
research, and advisory service have been made available through direct assist- 
ance of a staff member. This definition is intended to exclude “traffic” ques- 
tions which involve only the direction of readers to particular locations. 
Excluded also by definition is the use of library facilities without staff direc- 
tion, although it is understood a genuine service may exist when reference 
tools are provided for readers skilled in their use. Statistical records of refer- 
ence and reading aid questions should be kept. 

In public libraries the minimum total numbers ot juvenile and adult 
reference and reading aid questions (excluding simple directional ques- 
tions) should be expected to range from one-half to one per capita an- 
nually for the population five years of age and over in the library area. 

At least one trained and experienced librarian capable of rendering 
competent reference assistance should be available at all times when a 
library or a branch is open to the public. The number of reference 
librarians should be increased in proportion to the volume of reference 
work at each library agency. 

A catalog of library holdings, as a key and guide to the resources of 
the library, should be available for reference and reading aid. Children 
will require separate catalogs suited to their needs . 4 

Provision should be made for the instruction of individuals and of 
adult and juvenile groups in the use of books and libraries. 

The largest public libraries have an obligation to contribute to the 
advancement of knowledge by providing research materials in the helds 

4 For detailed consideration of the catalog, see section X, “Standards of Technical 
Processes/' 
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of their specialization. When available, all libraries should obtain such 
materials for serious students by making use of bibliographic, photo- 
stating, filming or inter-loan services, or should advise students of their 
location in specializing institutions. 

Three factors modify the nature and volume of reference and reading aid 
service in the public library: other libraries in the vicinity, the character of 
the population, and the adequacy of the provision made by the individual 
library for reference and reading aid service. The character of population 
groups residing within the public library area will affect the nature and vol- 
ume of reference and reading aid. This will be especially evident in relation 
to occupational groups and educational levels within the community. 

As a public library makes more nearly adequate provision for reference 
service in terms of staff, materials, and facilities, the use of the library for 
reference and reading aid will increase substantially. 

Adult Education 

Continuing adult education is essential in a democratic society, and par- 
ticularly in the rapidly changing world of war and post-war times. The public 
library can lead in informal self-education and become “a people’s uni- 
versity.”® It is potentially the best single source of materials for this informal 
education, and of guidance in their use. 

Opportunity for development in this comparatively new field is very 
great, both intensively and extensively. Experimentation is also needed- 
in wider use of audio-visual materials, in distribution of pamphlets, in find- 
ing and duplicating freely readable books for the mature reader with limited 
formal education, in reading techniques, in counseling methods, in closer 
relations with other community agencies, in adult education service in rural 
areas, and in other methods and devices. 

Each library should develop an active program for informal adult 
education through reading, adapted to the needs of the particular 
community. 

The library serving a population of 25,000 or more should have the 
services of an adult reading specialist with appropriate education, ex - 

5 Alvin Johnson, The Public Library — a People's University (New York: American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, 1938). 
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perience and personality to give reading guidance to individuals and 
groups, and to stimulate interest in adult education through reading. 

Larger libraries need (1) a corps of reading specialists at the main 
library and at the branches; (2) held workers to relate reading to the 
educational functions of various civic, labor and other groups; and 
(3) leaders and organizers of discussion groups, study clubs, film- 
forums, and other activities with which reading should be closely 
associated. 

Registration 

Registration standards are affected by city size, age groups, and the educa- 
tional levels of the adult population. The reasons for variation are the same 
as in the case of circulation standards: wide variations in character of popula- 
tions, marked differences in use of libraries by children and adults, and the 
effect upon percentages of using decennial census figures when the popula- 
tion has changed markedly. 

The number of registered borrowers in public library units should 
meet the following minimum quantitative standards, based on a three- 
year registration period: 

For adult borrowers: 20 to 40 per cent of the population 15 years of 
age and over. 

For juvenile borrowers: 35 to 75 per cent of the population from 5 
through 14 years of age. 

For both adult and juvenile borrowers the per cent of the population 
registered will tend to rise as the population of the unit served decreases. 

The proportion of the adult and juvenile population registered as bor- 
rowers in public libraries will usually vary inversely with the population of 
the area served. In the smallest cities or towns, the per cent of registered 
borrowers may be expected to approach or exceed the highest minimum 
per cents stated in the above standard. In very large cities, the ratios may 
be expected to fall to the lowest minimum per cents for both age groups. 
In libraries serving a population of 10,000-25,000, the per cents of adult and 
juvenile borrowers will normally approximate the median points in the 
ranges stated in the standard. 
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Instead of the two age groups 5-14 and 15 and over, preferable grouping 
of library borrowers would provide for three groups, 5-14 (children), 5-20 
(intermediate or 'young people”) and 21 and over (adult). Such a system 
(already approximated in some libraries) permits much more accurate 
statistical comparisons of the library's clientele with the actual age groups 
in each community. Registration records should be kept in such a manner 
as to permit useful correlation with the data available in the latest U. S. 
Census for each community. 

However, all registration standards should be used with caution, particu- 
larly in making comparison between individual libraries. Official revised 
estimates of population statistics should be used by the individual library 
in determining its proportions of population registered. 

Circulation of Books 

The circulation of books 6 for home use in public library units should 
meet the following minimum quantitative standards: 

For adult books: 3 to 10 volumes per capita for the population of 15 
years of age and over. 

For children's books: 10 to 30 volumes per capita for the population 
from 5 through 14 years of age. 

For both adult and children's books the circulation per capita will 
tend to rise as the population of the unit served decreases. 

The comments made in the preceding section on the variations in regis- 
tration standards apply also to the standards here proposed for circulation. 
Because of wide variations in age distribution and education levels of the 
populations of American cities, and because of the marked differences in li- 
brary use between adults and children, the use of a single per capita standard 
for circulation for the total population in a library unit is regarded as in- 
advisable. 

It is also obvious, with a decennial census, that circulation standards 
stated in terms of per capita borrowings will appear more favorable to 
rapidly growing cities than to those with relatively static populations. 

The adoption of a standard figure for the per cent which children's books 
circulated should constitute of the total circulation is of doubtful value, 

• "Books” includes periodicals, pamphlets, maps, pictures, films, phonograph record- 
ings, etc. 
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since the proportion of children in the population varies so greatly in dif- 
ferent areas. As recommended for registration statistics, it would be desir- 
able to report circulation statistics for three age groups: 5-14, 15-20, and 
21 and over. 

The public library also has a responsibility to circulate audio-visual aids, 
such as pictures, films, and records as needed in the community. 

Service to Children and Young People 

Library service to children and young people should be an integral 
part of the organization of each public library. A special objective of the 
library’s program should be to foster good reading habits in children 
and young people in order to develop an adult population that knows 
and appreciates books. There should be a planned program of direct 
assistance to parents, teachers, and other leaders of children. 

There has been cause in individual communities for the existence of 
separate systems of public library service and school library service to 
children and young people. Governing boards and administrators of 
schools and libraries now have grave responsibility for cooperation be- 
tween the two systems and for avoidance of competition. School librar- 
ians, children's librarians, and young people’s librarians should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the objectives and activities of the two types of 
sendees, both locally and nationally. 

Hours of Service 

A general service standard based on “man hours” of staff time available 
will provide a better measure of service offered by a library than the more 
usual method of reporting “hours of opening.” For example, this standard 
will not discriminate against a library which decides that the quality of its 
public service will be improved by a schedule of opening from x to 9 p. m. 
instead of 9 a. m to 9 p. m. 

The term “public service” as used in the following standard, includes cir- 
culation of books, reference work, readers advisory service, all staff assistance 
to readers, public relations, and work with groups. It excludes administra- 
tion, general office work, acquisition, cataloging and classification, binding 
and mending, and shelving. “Man hours” includes the total number of hours 
devoted by all staff members directly to public service during a year. “Circu- 
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iation procedures” includes registration, charging and discharging, renewal, 
overdue notices, reserving books, and keeping of records. 

At least 40 man hours of public service should be provided annually 
for each 100 persons in the total population served by a public library. 
Not more than 60 per cent of this public service time should be devoted 
to circulation procedure. 

This standard is proposed as a single inclusive measure of the total amount 
of staff time devoted to all forms of direct service to library users. The use of 
such a measure should assist in insuring a proper balance in staff time be- 
tween service to readers and other library functions and also between the 
circulation and information functions. 

A constant effort should be made to reduce the proportion of public serv- 
ice time devoted to circulation procedures. As circulation procedures are 
' simplified, reference and readers advisory work tends to improve in quality 
as well as quantity. 

Records of Service 

The keeping of records adequate for application to the preceding 
standards is important not only for each individual library but also for 
the whole system of public library service because such statistics are 
essential to the objective evaluation of library services. Accordingly ; all 
libraries should cooperate in the systematic and uniform recording and 
reporting of their services to the state and federal governments and, 
when requested , to state and national library associations. 

Equally important is the relation of library statistics to the unusually 
complete population statistics available in the latest United States 
Census . 




lHIS section of the study is concerned (1 ) with the position of the public 
library in the structure of American federal, state, and local government, and 
(2) with the internal organization and administration of the library. The 
first of these subdivisions may conveniently be described as government and 
the second as administration. The statement in this study of standards in 
these two fields is necessarily highly selective. Only essential specifications 
are proposed, and many items of minor importance are omitted from con- 
sideration. Standards in certain related fields— service areas, library finance, 
and personnel— are enumerated in later sections of the report. 

The term “standard,” as used in this section, is perhaps best defined as the 
codification of “successful practice” or “best practice” in library government 
and administration, as generally agreed upon by public library specialists. 
Although such standards cannot be accepted as final judgments of the best 
types of library governmental organization and the best methods of library 
administration, they are supported by a relatively high degree of recognized 
success in the practical operation of libraries. 

Moreover, the standards here enumerated should not be construed as im- 

1 Anna C. Hall, The Library Trustee (Chicago: American Library Association, 1937); 
Carleton B. Joeckel, ed., Current Issues in Library Administration (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939); Joeckel, Government of the American Public Library, op. cit.; 
Carleton B. Joeckel and Leon Camovsky, A Metropolitan Library in Action (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940); Joeckel, Library Service, op. cit.; Miles and Martin, 
op. cit.; Reed, op. cit., pp. 534-56. 
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plying the desirability of complete uniformity in the patterns of library or- 
ganization and the methods of library administration. Public libraries in the 
United States vary greatly in both respects. Deviations from the standard 
practices set forth in the following paragraphs are thus to be expected and 
may be fully justified by special local circumstances and by results achieved. 
Therefore these standards are to be considered only as general rules which 
admit of many exceptions. 

The following guiding principle may serve as an introduction to the more 
detailed formulation of public library governmental and administrative 
standards: 

The public library is rightly a part of government, and library admin- 
istration is a part of public administration. Therefore most accepted 
principles and standards in good government and efficient public ad- 
ministration should be applied to public libraries as well as to other 
public agencies. 

The public library is not a distinct type of agency, entirely separate from 
and unlike other governmental agencies. While its functions are specialized, 
the general principles controlling its organization and administration are 
similar to those affecting all other governmental services. Accordingly, the 
librarian and the library trustee should be students of government and pub- 
lic administration and should look to these fields for examples which may be 
adapted to library situations. 

Library Government 

As a rule, the public library should be an integral part of general local 
government. Ordinarily, it should not be organized as a separate dis- 
trict or as a separate ad hoc authority . 2 

In general, it seems wise for the public library to support the trend toward 
the concentration of the various agencies of local government in major units 
responsible generally for all or most local functions. Under the rule stated 
above, the library may be an agency of any of the units of general local gov- 
ernment— the city, the village, the town, die township, or the county. These 
are the political units which are generally responsible for the performance of 

2 See statement on school district public libraries, p. 37. 
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most of the usual functions of local government, with the major exception 
of the public school system. The principal requisite in this connection is that 
the governmental unit of which the library is an agency should be large 
enough and strong enough to maintain adequate library service . 8 There are 
still numerous public libraries governed by independent or semi-independ- 
ent corporations and associations, many of which are rendering library serv- 
ice of high quality. As standards of local government improve, the special 
circumstances which caused the organization and maintenance of libraries 
of these types are likely to diminish in importance and these libraries should 
expect to become wholly public institutions. 

Several forms of library government are possible , and complete uni- 
formity in the governmental status of the public library is not essential . 
Whatever the form , clear authority for establishment and maintenance 
should be provided by law. 

The American federal system of government has resulted in a high degree 
of state and local autonomy in the organization of public libraries, with the 
natural result that several different patterns of library government have de- 
veloped. No one of these types is invariably superior to the others, and there 
is still much opportunity for experimentation and change in the govern- 
mental status of libraries. 

The library should be under the responsible control of able and effi- 
cient government officials. This has been satisfactorily accomplished in 
the past (1) with the chief librarian responsible to a board of library 
trustees, (2) with the chief librarian directly responsible to a city or 
county manager with or without an advisory board . Each of these forms 
of control has advantages in particular situations. 

More than nine-tenths of the public libraries of the United States are 
administered by library boards of one type or another . 4 This substantial 
unanimity in favor of the board plan of library control indicates the general 
preference of public librarians and citizen supporters of libraries for this type 
of organization. The board system has to a marked degree prevented political 

8 See section V, “Standards of Size and Area.” 

4 Joeckel, Government of the American Public Library, op. cit., p. 177. 
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manipulation of the public library; it has enlisted the support of thousands 
of able citizens as board members; and it has assured reasonable continuity 
and uniformity of bbrary policy. Even in city manager cities the traditional 
form of library government under control of a library board has generally 
been retained. 

Under favorable circumstances the plan of organization in which the libra- 
rian is directly responsible to the city or county manager or to the county 
governing board 5 has certain advantages. Governing boards and city mana- 
gers are more likely to feel their responsibility for the financial and moral 
support of an agency directly under their control than for one removed from 
them by another board. At the same time, because the library is one of a 
number of agencies for which they are responsible, they are less likely than a 
special library board to assume administrative duties that are the function 
of the librarian. Clear definition of powers and duties in the charter or the 
library law and proper legal provisions for qualified personnel remove to a 
great extent the danger of political interference in the administration of 
the library. 

In general, the library board should consist of from five to nine mem- 
bers appointed at large by the chief executive of the city or other politi- 
cal unit with consent of the council, for staggered terms of three to five 
years. The composition of the board should reflect varied community 
interests. The board should elect its own officers and its members 
should serve without compensation. 

The foregoing statement embodies the essential points in American expe- 
rience with library boards, although there are numerous exceptions to the 
stipulations made.® Election of library boards by the voters occurs in a con- 
siderable number of instances, but this plan seems to have no noteworthy 
advantages. Appointment at large is clearly preferable to ward or district rep- 
resentation. Ex officio members are sometimes useful, provided their relation 
to the library is logical, but their number should be small in comparison to 
total membership. Staggered terms of office are desirable to insure freedom 
from political control and continuity of policy. The rule of service without 
compensation is important and is almost universally observed in practice. 

s An example is California, where there is a county board of supervisors of five mem- 
bers which acts as a committee of the whole. 

® For full discussion see Joeckel, Government of the American Public Library, op. cit. 
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The powers of the library board should be clearly indicated in state 
laws and municipal charters. These powers should be sufficient to in- 
sure efficient control of the library, but the power to levy library taxes 
should not be included. 

Effective operation of the board plan of library government requires that 
the library board should possess certain essential powers. Among these are 
the power to appoint the library staff, to make all expenditures from library 
funds, and to make rules and regulations for the uses of the library. The 
power to levy library taxes or to fix the final amount of the library budget, 
however, in conformity with sound practice in local government, should be 
reserved to the city council or other legislative body. 

In all forms of library government, citizen interest in public library 
affairs should be stimulated by the organization of various types of citi- 
zen groups. These are needed for the development of an informed and 
active library constituency . 7 

Opportunities for the direct participation of the citizen in library govern- 
ment are usually infrequent, except in the relatively small number of places 
in which board members are elected by popular vote. For this reason the 
growing tendency toward the organization of citizens groups interested in 
public libraries is to be encouraged. Groups of these kinds provide useful 
points of contact between library administrators and the general public. 

The public library should not be a subordinate part of the public 
school system, except under special circumstances. When the library is 
an agency of the school district, it should have its own board of trustees 
and should not be administered directly by the board of education. 

Public libraries which are agencies of school districts constitute only a 
little over 5 per cent of the total number of American public libraries and are 
found only in a small number of states. It has already been recommended 
that the public library should normally be an agency of general local govern- 
ment. Therefore the school district public library should probably be con- 
sidered as a special type, to be recommended only in view of unusual state 

T “Correlation and Development of Citizen Interest," A.L.A. Bulletin, XXXVI ( 1942 ) , 
99-101. 
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or local situations. The combination of the public library with the public 
schools under the board of education has frequently resulted in failure to 
provide adequate community library service. 

Public libraries and school libraries should work together to provide 
coordinated and complete library service to school children without 
unnecessary duplication of activities . 8 

The difficult question of the proper administrative relations between pub- 
lic and school libraries will probably never be settled by a uniform organiza- 
tion pattern. “Both the public library and the public school library are public 
libraries, supported by the same taxpayers /' 9 Sometimes the two library sys- 
tems are united in a single organization in various ways; more often they 
constitute separate systems, one under the public library and one under the 
board of education. Whatever the form of organization, the major end 
should be effective cooperation in the educational program of the commu- 
nity and the elimination of competitive effort between the two systems. 

For libraries , as for schools, the state should accept responsibility for 
the provision of adequate service for all inhabitants . It should encour- 
age the continuation and increase of local support and should assume 
a part of the cost of local libraries, through state appropriations to sup- 
plement local funds or to provide a minimum program . 10 

The role of the state in relation to public libraries, here stated in general 
terms, implies in most states a substantial strengthening of the state's powers 
over local public libraries. Such powers should not abrogate the autonomy of 
local units in the maintenance of libraries but should establish the right of 
the state to require satisfactory standards of performance in public library 
service. Many good city and county libraries doubtless do not require such 
controls, but controls are necessary if state-wide standards of service are to be 
enforced. Up to the present time, public library legislation has been permis- 
sive in character in all the forty-eight states. The time is ripe in a number of 
states for the enactment of mandatory legislation for the establishment and 

8 Quoted with slight changes from Schools and Public Libraries , Report of the Joint 
Committee of the National Education Association and the American Library Association 
(Washington: National Education Association, 1941 ),p. 14. 

• Joeckel, Library Service , op. cit., p. 22. 

10 “A National Plan for Libraries,” op. cit., p. 139. 
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maintenance of public libraries. This legislation is necessary if the educa- 
tional objectives of the public library are to be made fully effective. 

In each state there should be a state library agency charged with the 
responsibility of planning and developing a state-wide system of coordi- 
nated libraries which will serve adequately the needs of all the people. 
Competent leadership by such an agency requires on the part of its 
personnel not only special training but also strength of character, force- 
ful personality , and administrative ability. Freedom from harmful po- 
litical interference is essential 

In every state where two or more separate state library agencies exist, 
efforts should be made to bring about such consolidation or coopera- 
tion as is in line with good administrative practice and as will improve 
library service . 11 

The major library responsibilities of the state and the state library agency 
are: (1) the enactment of a sound foundation of legislation authorizing or 
requiring the establishment and maintenance of libraries for cities and other 
political units and particularly for the establishment of county or regional 
libraries; (2) the adoption of standards for library personnel by certification 
requirements or civil service regulations; (3) the enforcement of minimum 
standards of performance in library service; (4) the insurance of minimum 
levels of library support through systems of state aid based on the varying 
needs of local units; (5) the encouragement of progressive development of 
library performance beyond minimum standards; (6) the establishment of 
efficient areas of library service; (7) the provision of a supplementary service 
of books, pamphlets, clippings, reading courses, and audio-visual material for 
the libraries of the state; and (8) the collection and publication of statistics 
and other information on public libraries. 12 

As in the case of local public libraries, there is no single preferred organi- 
zation pattern for state library agencies. The centralized state library embrac- 
ing most of a state's library agencies in a single unit under a state library 
board is generally a satisfactory type of organization. The once dominant 
commission type of state library agency will probably decline in importance 

11 Ibid., p. 139, with slight changes. 

12 For a more detailed statement of the functions of the state library agency see ibid.. 
pp. 139-40. 
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because of the growing trend toward the concentration of state governmental 
agencies into larger departments. 18 The state library agency, as a result of 
this trend, may be placed in or closely related to the state department of 
education. Of primary importance in all of these patterns is the provision of 
an agency staff adequate in number and of high quality. Another essential is 
the systematic organization of supplementary library services for the aid of 
local libraries, particularly the small libraries, and direct service to the areas 
without public libraries. 

In a federal system, the relations of the national government to pub- 
lic libraries and libraries of other types are necessarily indirect. A com- 
plete federal library program should include three major subdivisions: 
(1) the development of a federal library agency, (2) federal aid to librar- 
ies, and (3) a carefully organized system of supplementary biblio- 
graphic and technical services to libraries. 

The federal government has rightfully assumed responsibility for 
nation-wide leadership in the library movement through the establish- 
ment of a Library Service Division in the Office of Education. This 
division should be given status and financial support commensurate 
with its importance. 1 * 

The functions of this Library Service Division are: to make surveys, 
studies, investigations, and reports regarding public, school, college, univer- 
sity, and other libraries; to foster coordination of public and school library 
service; to coordinate library service on a national level with other forms of 
adult education; to develop library participation in federal projects; to foster 
nation-wide coordination of research materials among the more scholarly 
libraries, interstate library cooperation, and the development of public, 
school, and other library service throughout the country. Regardless of the 
amount of federal grants, however, control of public library government and 
administration and responsibility for library service should rest with the 
states and their subdivisions. 

Library service has traditionally been considered a local concern, to be 
provided or not as the particular community desired. In the last analysis, 

ls American Library Association, The State Library Agency: Its Functions and Organi- 
zation (Chicago: American Library Association, 1943). (Mimeographed.) 

14 “A National Plan for Libraries," op. cit., pp. 145-47; Joeckel, Library Service, op. 
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however, democracy rests upon the will of an enlightened citizenry, and in 
so far as the public library contributes to that enlightenment its functions 
transcend local and even state considerations; its proper functioning every- 
where is a legitimate concern anywhere. 

The federal government should recognize the inevitable inequalities 
in library facilities in the several states due to inequalities of taxable 
resources, and provide financial aid for libraries and library service to 
the end that reasonable opportunities to use and borrow books and 
other printed materials may be provided throughout the nation. These 
funds should be allocated to the states and territories through state 
library agencies on such terms as will be equitable and fair for the opti- 
mum development of library service. 

Several distribution formulas have been proposed: 10 ( 1 ) the difference be- 
tween the amount needed for adequate library service based on a nation- 
wide, minimum standard and the amount which the state could be expected 
to raise from local and state sources; (2) an equalization grant which would 
bring the per capita expenditures for libraries to a given national standard, 
plus a flat rate per capita allowance for the rural population, plus a stimula- 
tion allowance calculated on the present total expenditures for library pur- 
poses; ( 3) a flat per capita rate for the rural population of the state. 

The control and administration of library service should remain with 
states and local units of government, which are primarily responsible 
for library support. Federal aid should be so administered as to encour- 
age state and local initiative. 

The present system of technical and bibliographic services provided 
by the federal government should be improved and expanded to the 
full extent of its potential usefulness to American libraries of all types 
and sizes . 19 

Library Administration 

Good administration requires that sound principles be followed in 
the management of a library. Some of these principles are: 

16 Joeckel, Library Service, op. cit., pp. 77 87. 

w “A National Plan for Libraries/' op. cit., p. 146. 
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fhe functions of the library board and the chief librarian and the 
library staff should be clearly differentiated. The library board is the 
legislative body for the public library. The board approves library poli- 
cies and makes itself responsible for them and holds the librarian ac- 
countable for the results of his administration. The board itself does 
not administer the library. 

Recognition of this principle is a key point in library administration, just 
as it is in any governmental agency in which the relation between a lay board 
and a professional executive is a factor. A board of trustees to be effective 
must wisely limit itself, or better, be limited by charter, law, or ordinance, to 
legislative functions. 

Realistically viewed, the determination of library policies and programs is 
a joint responsibility of the library board and the chief librarian. Although 
the librarian may propose policies, the board is finally responsible for them 
and should defend or interpret them before higher authority. A major re- 
sponsibility of the board is the regular appraisal of the success of administra- 
tion— a duty which is frequently overlooked. 

The library board should normally act as a committee of the whole. 
In most libraries, standing committees are unnecessary, but special 
committees appointed for limited periods to consider special problems 
are often desirable. In American practice, board meetings are usually 
held once a mqnth. 

The committee structure in many library boards is unnecessarily complex, 
and the use of the committee of the whole system of administration is clearly 
indicated in most libraries. The employment of numerous standing commit- 
tees may interfere with the proper performance of the functions of the board 
and librarian. 

The chief librarian should be the administrator of the library and the 
technical adviser of the board. The principle of unity of management, 
with the chief librarian in full charge of all library units and functions, 
should be observed. 

Similar general principles are commonly observed in well-administered 
agencies in government, business, and education. To the librarian as execu- 
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tive officer of the board should be delegated executive powers, the freedom 
to manage the normal operations of the institution within the limits of the 
broad policies which the trustees and the librarian, working intimately and 
with intelligence and understanding, have fashioned. The chief librarian 
should prepare the budget of the library, subject to approval by the board; 
should nominate all staff members to the board, which should appoint li- 
brary personnel only on his recommendation; and should be responsible for 
book selection. 

The board of trustees is responsible, by charter, law, or ordinance for the 
organization and the administration of a public library. That responsibility 
cannot be evaded or allocated. But the trustees can and should delegate the 
authority to administer and manage the library in their behalf to their libra- 
rian, with a clearly defined span of control. The librarian should attend all 
meetings of the board as their administrative executive and should partici- 
pate in their proceedings. From their librarian, trustees should expect recom- 
mendations and proposals. These they should accept, amend, or reject. Be- 
tween meetings, the librarian should be directly in charge of the library and 
responsible to no individual trustee. 

The chief executive should be a librarian and must have the qualities of 
an administrator. In this latter capacity he should be sufficiently free from 
minor operating details to chart a course for the library and to see that this 
course is followed. 

Division of library functions into work units (departmentation) 
should be based on clear definitions of the duties of each organization 
unit and each staff position. The organization of the library' should be 
clear-cut, and should establish specific responsibilities and lines of con- 
trol. In all libraries, the span of control between the chief librarian and 
the staff members directly responsible to him should not be excessive. 

Methods of departmentation in American public libraries have not be- 
come standardized in practice, and uniform bases for the creation of organi- 
zation units should not be prescribed. In larger libraries departmentation 
may be based on function, subject matter or form of materials, area served, 
reader interest, or other useful principles. In a considerable number of large 
public libraries, the span of control has been unduly extended by the multi- 
plication of departments and should be reduced. Smaller libraries, on the 
other hand, should not attempt to copy too closely the systems of depart- 
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mentation of large libraries, but should adopt a simple and flexible struc- 
ture of organization. They should avoid the creation of small and weak 
departments. 

Public library management should make use of progressive adminis- 
trative devices. 

Among the administrative devices useful in the management of public 
libraries and the evaluation of their services, the following should be empha- 
sized: staff meetings, compilation of official annual and departmental re- 
ports; the compilation of general and departmental staff manuals; the deter- 
mination of unit costs of library functions and operations; the making of 
surveys of library organization and services by competent specialists; and, in 
larger libraries, the use of research techniques as aids in the determination of 
library policies and administrative methods. Library boards and librarians 
alike are responsible for the careful evaluation of the services their institu- 
tions are rendering to the public. Factual analysis of the results of library 
operation is therefore essential. 

Libraries should report regularly on their services. This includes the 
publication of brief popular reports for the general public, the compila- 
tion of official reports for the local authorities, the Sling of statistics 
requested by state and federal agencies and the American Library 
Association. 

Libraries should adopt classification and pay plans and pension sys- 
tems both as devices of administration and as provisions for the 
advancement and welfare of library staffs. 

Participation of the professional personnel in management and in 
the development of library policy should be encouraged . 17 

17 See section IX, “Standards of Personnel/' 
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1 HE size of the public library unit— in population, area, and expenditures 
—is a consideration of prime importance in determining the character and 
efficiency of library service. In view of the standards for library service, stated 
in section III, certain specifications regarding the optimum size of the effi- 
cient library unit should be made. This section will consider this problem in 
terms of library units and branch libraries. 

It is precisely with respect to the size of the library unit that the usual per 
capita library standards are most seriously inadequate. In a small community, 
for example, volumes per capita may be commendably high, yet the individ- 
ual reader may have access to an extremely limited number of titles. The 
essential point to be stressed is that a library unit which is below certain 
minima in size is almost certainly ineffective, no matter what its per capita 
measures may show. 


Size of Public Library Units 

Public library units should be large enough in population, area, and 
financial support to insure adequate library service. 

The minimum essentials for adequate service are : 1 

Active and efficient administrative direction 
Centralized financial administration and accounting 

1 Joeckel, Government of the American Public Library , op. c it., pp. 316-17. 
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Centralized book purchasing under competent technical direction 
Centralized (or centrally directed) cataloging and classification by 
trained personnel 

A central reference collection of broad scope, including printed ma- 
terials of all types 

A central reservoir of circulating books large enough and live enough 
to meet a wide demand from many types of readers 
A staff of specialists sufficient to provide a high quality of general and 
technical reference service, readers’ advisory service, service to adult 
groups, and service to children and schools 
A system of community and school branches 

Additional service to outlying communities through stations and book- 
mobiles 

The minimum annual income for an efficient library unit in terms of 
these essential services is approximately $25,000 a year, an amount 
which would normally provide service for a population of about 25,000. 
The most effective units will be considerably larger. 

The standard of $25,000 here proposed as the minimum annual income 
necessary for an effective library service unit has not been fixed by final and 
definite analysis of library functions and costs. Obviously, the cost of good 
library service is a complex variable, dependent upon many factors which 
differ materially from region to region and place to place. Nevertheless, the 
standard may be supported as a reasonable approximate measure of the mini- 
mum total operating cost of an effective library unit simply by converting 
the essential elements in adequate library service listed above into dollars 
and cents. An annual operating budget of $25,000 would enable a library to 
maintain a staff composed of a chief librarian as general administrative offi- 
cer, a reference librarian and readers adviser, a children’s librarian and spe- 
cialist in work with schools, a cataloger, and such a combination of full-time 
and part-time assistants as might be necessary to man the central library and 
tiie branches or other distributing agencies of the system. 2 The book budget 
would be sufficient to permit the purchase of approximately half the titles 
included in the A.L.A. Booklist, with normal allotments for the duplication 

3 For distribution of total expenditures among major items (as salaries, books), see sec- 
tion VI, "Standards of Finance” 
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of titles to meet popular demand and for replacements. A few hundred 
dollars would be available for periodicals and for maintaining a limited num- 
ber of bound periodical sets. Thus staffed and equipped with books and 
other materials, the library unit should be able to achieve modest objectives 
of service. To lower the specified level of expenditures would definitely limit 
the quality and quantity of service rendered. 

General agreement has been reached among American, Canadian, and 
English librarians that this estimate is the lowest figure which will provide 
the quality of service outlined in this report. 8 The recent McColvin report 
on the reorganization of public library service in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland goes much farther and proposes a total of only 93 public library sys- 
tems, of which the smallest would serve a population of over 200, ooo. 4 

It is recognized that there are areas in which the stage of development in 
the size of library service units here indicated cannot be achieved at present. 
Pending the eventual organization of larger units, a minimum annual in- 
come of $6,000 will provide service of a limited sort. The application of even 
this minimum would result in diminishing the number of library units to 
less than twenty per cent of the present total. 5 

The service area of public library systems should be determined in 
the light of varied and diverse conditions in density of population , 
topography, highways, trading areas , climate, and similar factors . 

The service area of a large public library system cannot be finally deter- 
mined. But some libraries actually in operation are serving an area of more 
than 8,000 square miles, e.g., Kern County, not the largest of the California 
counties. In some systems service points are as far as 97 miles from the cen- 
tral agency. Service areas of large size are common in modern government 
and business in the automobile age. Commuters motor 40 miles daily into a 
large city, and stores deliver at least 50 miles. 

Sparsely populated areas with a density of less than four or five people per 

3 Helen G. Stewart, “Advantages and Difficulties in the Administration of a Regional 
Library Unit,” A.L.A. Bulletin , XXVIII (1934), 606; Joeckel, Government of the Amer- 
ican Public Library , op. c it., pp. 316-17; Great Britain, Board of Education, Public Libra- 
ries Committee, Report on Public Libraries in England and Wales (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1927), p. 33. 

4 Lionel R. McColvin, The Public Library System of Great Britain: a Report on Its 
Condition with Proposals for Post-War Reorganization (London: The Library Association, 

Joeckel, Library Service , op. cit., p. 16. 
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square mile present special problems as to support of locally organized public 
library service. Such areas are found not only in parts of western mountain 
states but even in sections of older and more settled ones. Maine, for exam- 
ple, has unorganized townships and plantations where government functions 
are simplified. Some of Wisconsin’s submarginal and cutover lands have 
been zoned for forest or recreation areas. The British Columbia Public Li- 
brary Commission has for some years operated a depot at Prince George for 
traveling library and individual book service to a large area remote from the 
capital. Several state library plans call for branches of the state library to 
meet such situations. Study and experimentation in this field are needed. 

Types of Library Units 

The specific types of library units which should be encouraged will 
depend largely on special conditions in the different states. The follow- 
ing patterns of library units may be accepted as satisfactory, provided 
they satisfy standards as to size and economic ability: 

1. Independent city libraries, to which may be added adjoining com- 
munities or contiguous territory by contract or other arrangement 

2. County libraries serving the entire area of large counties 

3. County libraries in large counties in which one or more cities con- 
stitute independent library units 

4. Regional or multi-county libraries, consisting of several counties 

5. A federated group of libraries in a natural region, not a unified 
governmental agency, but with carefully integrated cooperative 
services approximating those of a county or regional library 

6 . Special units, such as a small state organized as a single library unit, 
or state districts served by branches of the state library 

Small public libraries below the specifications for size and income 
proposed in this section should consider carefully the definite advan- 
tages of affiliation with large units of one of the above-mentioned types. 

Immediate and complete application of the foregoing standards would 
materially affect the organization and status of the numerous small public 
libraries. Many of these libraries have long and highly creditable records of 
service. The establishment of a complete system of efficient large unit libra- 
ries in all parts of the nation is certain to be a long and complex process, 
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requiring full cooperation between state and local authorities in the achieve- 
ment of an objective of primary importance. In states or areas with numer- 
ous small libraries, service units composed of cooperating libraries not for- 
mally consolidated into a single library may be substituted for other types of 
large unit libraries (see type 5, above) . 6 

Most common among the various organization patterns will be the mu- 
nicipal and county libraries, which have the definite advantage of serving 
the principal units of general local government. But in a considerable num- 
ber of instances the formation of units larger than counties will be required 
if minimum size standards are met. Geographic, governmental, economic, 
population, transportation, and trade factors must be considered in deter- 
mining appropriate types of organization. 

In determining legal organization and structure of public library sys- 
tems, the objectives should be unity and simplicity, inclusion of all 
units in the area, and a governing authority representing the whole area. 
The resulting pattern will differ widely with varying state and local 
situations. 

Services to other libraries in the county or regional area should be 
clearly defined by contract. Service to schools in the area should also be 
defined by contracts specifying the responsibilities to be assumed by 
the contracting parties, with the school system meeting the cost of 
service required by the school curriculum. 

Regional library systems may come into existence through voluntary co- 
operation of existing libraries; through voluntary joining of counties or parts 
of counties for the purpose of maintaining library service; through the crea- 
tion of regions by the state within which the state finances a certain reason- 
able minimum of library service, and the region itself and its local units are 
responsible for further development according to their own needs and re- 
sources; through the establishment by the state of regional centers for direct 
state library services, including the coordination of existing libraries. 7 

Local interest and participation should be stimulated and maim 
tained within large unit library systems. 

6 Carleton B. Joeckel, “Design for a Regional Library Service Unit/' Library Quarterly , 
XII (1942), 571-82. 

7 “A National Plan for Libraries," op. c it., pp. 7-8. 
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Small libraries already in existence may contract for supplementary service 
from the large unit library while continuing to operate under their own li- 
brary boards. Local advisory committees may be encouraged as new branches 
are established. 


Branch Libraries 

The need for bringing the public library close to the people it serves has 
already been noted and has been proposed as a general service standard. An 
essential fact which should be emphasized in regard to branches and other 
agencies of library extension is that they are part of a library system. In its 
activities as the library for its own community, the branch, supplemented by 
the resources of the system, is expected to reach the same standards of direct 
service as independent libraries. 

Libraries serving large populations and large areas must make books 
and library service easily accessible throughout those areas by systems of 
branch libraries and smaller distributing agencies or mobile branches. 

The number, type, and pattern of distribution of these agencies will 
necessarily vary not only with the total population but also with the 
topography of the area, natural and industrial barriers, density of popu- 
lation, and other factors. The objective in each system is a flexible serv- 
ice, adjustable to changing transportation conditions and shifts of 
population. 

Determination of the number and type of branch libraries needed in a par- 
ticular system is one of the most difficult problems of library administration. 

The larger the population and area served by a library system, the greater 
the relative importance of the branch network. In large library systems, the 
branches bear the brunt of the library’s public services. Thus the general 
effectiveness of the library system as a whole must be measured largely by 
the effectiveness of the branches. 8 

In cities of 100,000 population or more, each branch library should 

8 For general statements on branch service areas, see Joeckel and Camovsky, Metropoli- 
tan Library in Action, op cit., pp. 264-69; Ralph Ulveling, “Administration of Branch 
Systems/’ in Joeckel, ed., Current Issues in Library Administration, op. cit., pp. 135-62; 
Joseph L. Wheeler and Alfred M. Githens, The American Public Library Building (New 
York: Scribner’s 1941 ), pp. 24-44. 
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serve, on an average, an area within a radius of a mile to a mile and a 
half from the branch, and a minimum population of 25,000 to 55,000, 
the minimum increasing with the total population of the city. In cities 
of less than 100,000 the minimum population served by a branch may 
be less than the figures stated. 

As transportation has improved, there has been growing emphasis on a 
smaller number of strong, well-equipped branches instead of many weak 
units, because of the high proportionate cost of the latter and the less ade- 
quate type of service given. Use of a branch falls off sharply beyond a mile 
and a half, however.® In densely populated areas in large cities the radius of 
branch service may be reduced below the distances stated in the standard. 
Many older cities need to re-study their systems of distributing agencies, tak- 
ing into consideration both rapidly growing new sections without branches 
and also older shifting neighborhoods which may be over-supplied. 

The branch library should be easily accessible, preferably on a main 
thoroughfare. A desirable location is in a subshopping area, or near a 
traffic junction or other neighborhood center. 

Ease of parking is advantageous but not so important as to justify an other- 
wise undesirable location. A park— often suggested— usually has little to rec- 
ommend it as a branch site. 

The large branch library to be effective should be: 

1. Open six days a week, for a sufficient number of hours daily to 
meet the needs of its clientele, with Sunday opening contingent on 
local conditions. 

2. Staffed by a branch librarian with qualities of leadership ; profes- 
sional librarians with varied skills, as a children’s librarian, a readers 
adviser, a reference librarian ; and with enough staff to permit service 
of good quality. 

3. Stocked with books selected on the basis of community needs and 
interests, adequate in range for an educational service, readable rather 
than scholarly, with a strong reference collection, with magazines and 

9 James E. Wert, “The Effectiveness of the Public-School-Housed Library Branch/' 
Library Quarterly, VII ( 1937 ) , 544. 
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newspapers, with 15,000 or 20,000 volumes as a minimum in cities of 
100,000 and over, supplemented by daily delivery service from the 
main library or a regional branch. 

4. Equipped as a community service center of informal education, 
with meeting rooms used by local groups of all kinds and for library- 
initiated discussion groups, book talks and other activities. 

Smaller branches, or subbranches, may be needed in detached areas, 
and in smaller cities. 

These subbranches are frequently not open every day or housed in library- 
owned buildings. Some may be in community centers or schools or rented 
store rooms. Hours of opening should be determined by regular variations 
in attendance. These agencies, however, should be staffed by professional 
librarians, provide reading room service, and have a nucleus of a permanent 
book collection, including reference books, as contrasted with stations. In 
some instances subbranches may be attached for administration and supple- 
mentary service to regular or regional branches. 

Special groups, such as school children, factory employees, foreigners, 
people with little education, may need library stations— smaller collec- 
tions near at hand, not staffed by librarians, or instead, service from 
mobile equipment. 

Traffic hazards may interfere with use of the main library or large branches 
by young children. Even under normal conditions they cannot be expected 
to go so far as young people and adults for their books. Likewise, adults who 
have not acquired the reading habit may need to be exposed to books. 

In county and regional libraries, a wider range in size and types of 
distributing agencies is necessary. Branches and stations should be in 
strategic locations, with facilities adequate for the population to be 
served. 

County branches and deposit stations may be established in store build- 
ings, town halls, schools, community buildings, grange headquarters, etc. 
Accessibility to the entire population of the service area should be the decid- 
ing factor in choosing branch locations. The subbranch in a village of 1000 
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population may be open at least three days a week, in charge of a local resi- 
dent, with interest and book knowledge, who is given simple training by the 
county librarian, but it should have basic reference books as well as an ade- 
quate collection for circulation. A branch serving 5000 or more population 
should be open daily, in charge of a professional librarian and assistants as 
needed, with a book stock of one book per capita, supplemented by frequent 
delivery from county headquarters. For large county branches comparable 
with those in cities, municipal branch standards should apply. 

Mobile blanches ( bookmobiles , trailers, busses) are used effectively 
both in city and country for a flexible service to areas not densely popu- 
lated enough to justify branch libraries. 

The mobile branch or bookmobile is recognized as an indispensable agency 
for implementing the service of large unit libraries in rural areas. All mobile 
units should have adequate provision for the examination of books under 
shelter. The choice between a small half- or three-quarter ton bookmobile 
with outside shelving, a large truck with inside and outside shelving, a trailer 
or a large book bus, should be determined by the condition of the roads, 
level or mountainous country, length of trips, number of readers to be served 
at various stops, and other local factors. Where conditions warrant, there is 
a trend toward larger equipment. In cities there is also a trend toward the 
use of mobile branches in newly developed areas and as substitutes for sta- 
tions and small subbranches because of the value of contact they provide 
between the reader and the librarian. 

Regional branches may be desirable in cities of a million population 
or over and in large county library systems. 

Regional branches, with unusually extensive and complete collections of 
reference and circulating books, serve as centers of book supply for filling 
interloan requests of other branches in a large area, relieving the main library 
and serving the reader promptly. The regional librarian may exercise general 
supervision over all branches and subbranches in the regional area. 10 

10 Joeckel and Camovsky, Metropolitan Library in Action, op. c it., pp. 256-58; Helen 
E. Vogleson, “A Regional Branch Library," Library Journal, LX (1935), 429-30. 
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1 HE foundation for a statement of the standards of public library finance 
has already been laid in a preceding section of this report dealing with 
library service. In all the standards for service, book stock, or personnel 
proposed in this memorandum there is implicit the problem of obtaining 
adequate revenue to perform the services or functions, and the concurrent 
problem of expending public funds efficiently. In short, the quality and 
quantity of public library service in a given community are definitely related 
to the financial support made available. 

Standards of Library Income 

Authority for the establishment, maintenance, and financial support 
of public library facilities and service should have a sound basis in law. 

This is a simple and obvious rule, and should not be overlooked since 
legal provisions often fix the limits within which the amount and quality 
of library service can be developed both in the local community and in 
the states. 

Tax support of the public library should not be automatically ear- 
marked. Library boards and library administrators should be required 
to justify library appropriations in terms of community needs and 
services to be rendered. Final authority to determine local public 
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library revenues through tax rates or appropriations should be vested in 
the legislative body of the political unit served by the library . 1 

This is largely a restatement in financial terms of standards already pro- 
posed in the section on library government and administration. A generally 
accepted principle in public finance is that the legislative bodies of cities, 
counties, and other local units should have authority to determine the total 
amount of income and expenditures from local public funds. Library author- 
ities should be willing to conform to this principle. “The library is not an 
isolated public body, and the factors that affect the finances of other local 
governments will likewise have an effect on the finances of public libraries.”* 

The standard stated above purposely makes no specification as to whether 
the public library should be supported by a special tax or by an appropri- 
ation from general funds. If the library tax rate is variable within reasonable 
limits, either method permits the appropriating authority to determine the 
actual amount allocated to the public library. 

The establishment and maintenance of public library units should 
be determined by considerations of the minimum economic resources 
and population necessary to assure efficient operation. A separate pub- 
lic library should not be operated by a governmental unit unless it is 
reasonably assured of an annual income sufficient to maintain the 
standards of service defined elsewhere in this memorandum. Service 
of this quality will require an income of $25,000 from local or other 
sources. A library unable to meet this minimum should: (1) limit its 
objectives and program correspondingly; (2) increase its income by 
enlarging or reorganizing the area of service and support; (3) procure 
financial aid from other sources such as the state or federal government. 

Similar standards have already been stated in section V on size and areas 
of library service. Adoption of this standard for all existing libraries should 
be among the first concerns of state or national library planning programs. 
A primary purpose of these programs is the equalization of library service 
through financial aid to those areas not able to meet the $25,000 minimum 

1 See section IV, “Standards of Government and Administration.” 

2 Carl H. Chatters, “Financing the Library as a Municipal Service,” in Joeckel, ed., 
Current Issues in Library Administration, op. cit., p. 198. 
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standard of support. Optimum service to small urban and rural areas will 
require the adoption of one or more of the alternatives mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. 

The achievement of a national minimum of $1 per capita 8 annually 
for public library support in all political jurisdictions should be the 
joint goal of local, state and federal governments. This $1 per capita 
figure is determined by the application of average cost figures to the 
minimum standards of service detailed herein. The following minimum 
per capita standards of support are recommended for varying stages of 
development of library service in areas with 25,000 population and over: 


For limited or minimum service $1.00 per capita 

For reasonably good service $1.50 per capita 

For superior service $2.00 per capita 


In libraries serving areas with a population under 25,000 the per capita 
measures should be increased to the $25,000 minimum income stand- 
ard of support, or one or more of the alternatives for increasing support 
mentioned above should be adopted. In other words, for libraries in 
areas of less than 25,000 population, exact per capita standards of sup- 
port do not apply. 

Local and state units should make every possible effort to support this 
program according to their varying economic abilities. Federal grants-in-aid 
should then be authorized to bring substandard library support up to the 
minimum national standard. 

These financial standards are stated in terms of stages or levels of develop- 
ment because of the many recognized variations in local conditions, par- 
ticularly those pertaining to economic ability and cultural patterns. The 
standards refer specifically to support necessary to meet current expense, 
including annual book purchases, and are not intended to cover unusual 
capital outlays, such as new or enlarged building programs, expenditures for 
the initial book collections in new library agencies, and debt retirement. 

The standards of support suggested here may be justified in different 
ways. The usual method is to cite examples of libraries reaching expenditure 

* All financial standards specified in this section are stated in terms of the 1942 value 
of the dollar. 
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levels of $1.00 per capita or more. Of the public libraries in the forty-three 
cities of over 200,000 population, for example, ten already exceed the $1.00 
per capita standard (one is over $2.00) . 4 Although complete statistics are not 
available, the proportion of relatively high incomes is probably at least as 
high in smaller cities. Actual expenditures of libraries in these cities demon- 
strate convincingly the existing need for incomes exceeding $1.00 per capita 
in many communities. 

Another method of justifying the per capita standards suggested is that 
of converting the service and operating standards proposed in this memo- 
randum into actual figures by the use of unit costs. It may be assumed, for 
example, that a library in a given city is meeting approximately the highest 
standards of circulation and reference service proposed, is adding new books 
at the suggested annual rate, is cataloging them within the cost limits pre- 
scribed, and is spending not more than the suggested proportion of its 
budget for miscellaneous operating expenditures. 6 The resulting calcula- 
tions, based on carefully determined unit costs for the various items, 6 with 
a reasonable addition for administrative and general overhead, clearly 
demonstrate the need for an annual income of approximately $1.50 per 
capita for such a community. In the light of these facts it is evident that the 
$1.00 per capita standard for public library operation is indeed a minimum 
and that service of higher quality requires materially larger per capita ex- 
penditures. 

The three levels of library income suggested in the standards proposed 
represent rather easily recognizable stages in library development. The first 
stage ($1.00 per capita) will produce a total income, which, when properly 
budgeted, will permit a limited service, satisfactory as far as it goes, but 
admittedly a preliminary stage from the standpoint of ultimate service 
goals. Analysis of present library budgets shows that only fairly satisfactory 
service of this limited sort may be obtained by an expenditure of approxi- 

4 “General and Salary Statistics — Public Libraries Serving More than 200,000 Popula- 
tion,” A.L.A. Bulletin, XXXVII (1943), 133-35. 

6 The specific standards used are the following: 

Adult circulation: 10 per capita for population 1 5 years of age and over 
Children's circulation: 30 per capita for population 5-14 years of age 
Reference questions: 1 per capita for total population 
Man hours of service: 75 hours per 100 population 
Annual additions to book stock: .2 volumes per capita 

Cataloging costs: 45 minutes per new title added; 22 minutes per duplicate or re- 
placement added 

6 Baldwin and Marcus, op. cit., Appendix 2. 
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mately $1.00 per capita. With a smaller amount, adequate service cannot be 
provided except at the sacrifice of adequate salaries, book funds, or other 
necessities. 

The second stage ($1.50 per capita) will be required for reasonably good 
service. With this income, the library may advance both the quantity and 
quality of its service program to a reasonably satisfactory level. At many 
points, however, there will still be limits to the services the library may 
undertake. 

The third stage ($2.00 per capita) is that reached by the library which is 
able to provide services of an unusual and extensive character. In a large 
city, for example, the central library may become an important research 
center for its community and its region, in addition to performing the usual 
functions of such an agency. In a prosperous satellite suburban community 
the library may undertake to meet with unusual completeness and efficiency 
the manifold requirements of a community of wide interests and high 
educational levels. The saturation point of service may not be reached, but 
a vigorous and enlightened service program is possible. 

It is clearly impractical to suggest that a definite percentage of the total 
income of any governmental unit should be assigned to public library 
service. Appropriating authorities in every community, however, should allot 
a reasonable proportion of total tax income to public library service, de- 
pendent upon the local financial situation and the special governmental 
problems of each community. 7 A considerable number of local governments 
might reasonably make a greater relative effort on behalf of libraries than 
they do at present. 

Standards of Financial Administration 

Any statement of standards for the financial administration of public 
libraries will necessarily be similar to comparable standards in public finance. 
Therefore, the proposals which follow are limited in number and briefly 
stated. 

The responsibility for the financial administration of the public li- 
brary should be definitely placed in the hands of the librarian as chief 
executive officer . 

Financial administration is the means through which the library carries 

7 Chatters, op c it., pp. 210-11. 
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out its service program. To be effectively responsible for the service of the 
library the chief executive must have full control over financial administra- 
tion. Within the library the financial administration must be centralized 
under the chief executive, and he should have adequate and efficient assist- 
ance in the management of financial affairs. 

The public library budget should represent a balanced program ot 
anticipated income and planned expenditures. It should be prepared 
by the chief librarian or under his direction. The expenditures should 
be shown by departments or activities , with summaries by object and 
character. 

In large libraries, the preparation of the budget is perhaps the most im- 
portant administrative action of the librarian. Even in small libraries careful 
consideration should be given to all budgetary details. 

Distribution of the total operating expenditures will vary greatly among 
libraries, depending upon special emphasis on the service program and 
upon other factors. Normal distribution for the average public library will 
approximate the following proportions: salaries of library staff, excluding 
wages of the building staff, 55 per cent; books, periodicals, and binding, 
25 per cent; other expenditures, including wages of the building staff, 20 
per cent. These suggested proportions of expenditures are for the average 
public library with an adequate total income, and should not be applied to 
all libraries without discrimination. Local variables, such as provision by the 
public library of school library service, will also affect these proportions. 

Library accounts should be kept in a manner useful for administrative 
purposes. They should normally provide for reporting income and ex- 
penditures according to the categories specified by the uniform statistics 
blank of the American Library Association and the Library Service 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education . 8 

The library's accounting records are essential tools of administration. They 
should be accurate and up-to-date and should show obligations and en- 
cumbrances as well as actual expenditures. The keeping of expenditure 
records according to standard categories permits useful comparisons of data 

8 Chatters, op cit., p. 214; National Committee on Municipal Accounting, A Standard 
Classification or Municipal Revenues and Expenditures , Bulletin No. 9 (Chicago: Na- 
tional Committee on Municipal Accounting, 1939 ), p. 102. 
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from many libraries, and should be encouraged both by local and library 
authorities. Duplication of accounting procedures by municipal and library 
offices should be avoided whenever possible. 

If not provided in detail by the city or local government, the following 
essential accounting records should be maintained by the public library; 
general ledger and supplementary ledger accounts for each operating depart- 
ment or function, voucher register, income ledger, and inventory record. 

Cost accounting data are extremely valuable in internal administra- 
tion , and should be a part of the regular accounting procedures. 

When library expenditures are accurately recorded by functional operat- 
ing departments, and records of work performed are kept by corresponding 
departments, unit cost data are easily computed. These cost figures are most 
useful in studies of internal efficiency rather than in comparisons of different 
libraries. 

Purchasing of books, equipment, and supplies by the public library 
should conform to the regulations of local and state governments. 
Purchasing methods employed, such as the use of formal and informal 
bids, should insure satisfactory prices and prompt delivery of materials 
ordered. Opportunities for cooperative purchasing with other govern- 
mental agencies should be sought. 

Some public libraries are independent purchasing agencies; others are 
more or less dependent upon governmental purchasing agents. In either 
situation, the library should give careful attention to its purchasing pro- 
cedures, especially to discount rates on books, periodicals, and other mate- 
rials and equipment purchased. The purchase of books for public libraries is 
a highly specialized business and must be centered in the hands of a re- 
sponsible and competent administrative officer of the library. 

Financial records should be audited annually by competent auditors 
not attached to the library staff, and accurate and full reports of financial 
transactions should be made to the local government and to the state 
and federal library agencies. Auditing procedures should not only ascer- 
tain the correctness of library accounts, but should also review the 
forms and methods used in library accounting. 
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ThE public library building of the post-war period should depart decidedly 
from the all-too-typical building of today. "It should be designed with a 
simple refinement, fulfilling the desire for something beautiful; yet friendly 
in its expression of welcome to all, not aloof nor cold, nor trite and com- 
monplace in its architecture .” 2 It should be so planned that it is fully adapted 
to the many varied services of the post-war library. The building is a guaran- 
tee of the permanence of an important educational agency. It serves as a 
symbol of the public library’s role in the life of the community. 

General Principles in Planning 

A number of general principles basic to sound library planning have won 
general acceptance. For any specific building they should be interpreted in 
the light of local conditions, such as site, size of building, available funds, the 
extent and character of the library's program, and other specific and local 
factors. 

A competent and experienced librarian and architect working in full 
collaboration should be available from the beginning of a building 
project until its completion. 

1 This section is based largely on Wheeler and Githens, American Public Library 
Building, op. cit. This volume represents the best judgment of the architectural and li- 
brary professions as to sound practice in the planning and construction of library buildings. 

2 Ibid., p. 1. 
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The public library building should be located on a site which is con- 
veniently situated for service to the greatest possible number of people 
in the area for which the building is responsible. 

The general planning of the interior of the library building should 
be considered before the exterior is designed. The building plan should 
insure convenient service to the public, economy of structure, efficiency 
of operation and administration, and flexibility in making future 
modifications in the plan. Convenient use by readers is of fundamen- 
tal importance. 

The building should be functional in design, without applied orna- 
mentation. For beauty it should depend on skillful handling of light, 
color, line, and mass. It should fit into its community setting and 
should be an ever present invitation to read and learn. The building 
should reveal its character as a library by its location and architectural 
design, as well as by showing vistas of the interior and by utilizing out- 
side showcases or show windows. 

The central building in a municipal library system should be in or 
within a block or two of the main business and shopping area and con- 
venient to main traffic arteries. A branch building should be located on 
or near a main traffic junction within a mile to a mile and a half of the 
majority of people in the area to be served. Buildings should be planned 
for a minimum of twenty years’ expansion of service and community 
growth and for easy and satisfactory enlargement if and when needed. 

To make this possible, fixed walls and partitions should be kept to a 
minimum and the plan should be flexible. For branch buildings economical 
construction and planning for possible conversion to commercial uses will 
afford protection against the hazard of unfavorable changes in the character 
of the neighborhood. 

Obsolete buildings include those which (1) are completely outgrown 
due to population increases ; (2) cannot be satisfactorily enlarged due to 
poor original planning and inflexible structure; and (3) are badly 
located, due to shifting neighborhoods. 

For judging the adequacy of an existing building or for planning a new 
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one, various formulas are given by Wheeler and Githens. 3 In using them, 
however, variations in type of community, in the service pattern of the 
library and other local factors must be given full consideration. 

For number, type and distribution of branch libraries, see section on 
“Size and Area.” 


Planning Details 

Adequate provision should be made tor (1) readers, (2) books, (3) 
working areas, (4) movement of people and materials, and (5) meeting 
rooms, when necessary. 

Work with the public should have prior claim on the first or main floor. 
The ideal is to have all public service rooms and areas so located. When 
separation by floors is necessary, space on less accessible floors should be 
allocated to services ( 1 ) which require specialized shelving or facilities for 
their material, (2) which are not actively used, and (3) which are less closely 
dependent upon other activities of the library. The active portion of the 
book collection should be housed on open shelves. 

Staff quarters and work rooms should be located where they will occupy 
a minimum space needed for public service, but they should be planned for 
easy interrelation, orderly flow of work, and economical administration. 
They should be well-lighted and comfortable, promoting the efficiency as 
well as the convenience of the staff. 

The service desk areas should concentrate the clerical work relating to 
the registration of borrowers and the lending and returning of books. These 
should be planned and located for the supervision of the public entrance to 
the building. 

Janitor’s quarters and heating, ventilating, and other machinery should 
be located where they will occupy a minimum of space required for stacks or 
other library facilities. Consideration should be given to the use of central 
station heat and the location of building equipment in the attic or an annex. 

Small meeting rooms are desirable for such educational activities as 
discussion and book review groups, Sim forums, radio and record listen- 
ing, and story hours. Such rooms should be planned with changes in 
the building and growth of service in mind. 

8 Wheeler and Githens, American Public Library r Building, op. c it., pp. 28, 34, 38-44. 
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Large auditoriums, museums or other less closely related activities as a 
general rule should be included only when ( 1 ) they are supported from a 
separate source of income, (2) the library is well and permanently financed 
according to accepted standards, (3) the administration of such activities 
will not divert the time and attention of the library staff from its primary 
responsibility, and (4) the location of these extra rooms will not interfere 
with the convenience, quiet, and satisfaction of readers. 

In smaller communities, the combination of the public library with other 
community enterprises in one building may be desirable for economy, pro- 
vided that (1) the building is well located, (2) the library is placed on the 
main floor with its own separate entrance, (3) the administration of the 
library, its future growth, and the convenience of readers can be safeguarded. 

The best available public building standards for lighting, air condi- 
tioning, and acoustics should be observed. Avoidance of glare and 
proper distribution of light are of prime importance. 

For the erection of multiple-story or metal book stacks, the services 
of a competent engineer experienced in their construction are necessary. 
Differences in floor levels between stacks and adjoining rooms should 
be avoided. 

Furniture and equipment should harmonize with the architecture of 
the building. They should aid in the efficient operation of the building 
and should be designed for strength, durability, and beauty. Adequate 
floor space for the movement of people, particularly children and young 
people, should be allowed. 

The three-foot book shelf and the stack floor seven feet, six inches in 
height are generally accepted standards of measure in library buildings. To 
the architect they are important units of measurement in designing library 
buildings. Wall and floor shelving should be planned on three-foot centers, 
and all shelves should be within the Teach of a person of medium height. 
The capacity of shelves in open reading-rooms should be estimated at seven 
volumes per foot of shelving, and at six volumes per foot for stack shelving. 

Stack areas should be so planned that the staff may have quick access to 
the books. They should occupy a minimum of space on the main floor. 
Location of the stacks in the basement is often desirable. 

Many useful units of measurement have become standard for library 
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buildings and equipment. These relate to space required for service to read- 
ers, housing of book collections, dimensions of furniture and equipment, and 
many other phases of library planning. These are fully discussed by Wheeler 
and Githens in their American Public Library Building. 4 

Building Costs 

The cost of public library buildings is subject to considerable variations 
owing to regional differences in building requirements, periodic fluctuations 
in building costs, and the wide range of choice of materials and styles in 
library building construction. The estimates of building costs shown in the 
following standard are therefore necessarily only tentative and suggestive. 

The cost of central library buildings of first-class construction may 
be estimated from the following table: 


Estimated Population of City , Cost Per 

Twenty Years Hence Capita 

6.000- 10,000 $7.00 

10.000- 35,000 6.00 

35.000- 100,000 5.00 

100.000- 200,000 4.00 

200,000 and over 3.00 


These costs apply only to central library buildings and do not include 
expenditures for branch libraries or for building sites. The standards stated 
above are modifications of those suggested in 1941 by Wheeler and Githens, 8 
which are based on an analysis of public library building costs in the preced- 
ing twenty years. In the table the costs of library buildings in smaller cities 
have been materially reduced. 

In smaller communities, especially in those of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion, the use of rented quarters or space in another public building may 
often be preferable to the erection of a separate library building, since this 
will make it possible to devote a larger portion of library income to books 
and service. This suggestion is particularly applicable to communities which 
are served by agencies of a municipal library system or a county or regional 
library. 

* Ibid., p. 81; pp. 412-67. 
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iHE' public library, as a social instrument in a democratic state, has the 
responsibility of providing the books which will contribute to an enlightened 
citizenry . 1 The translation of this responsibility into action constitutes per- 
haps the most difficult task of librarianship— book selection. Only to a 
limited and somewhat mechanical extent can the results of the intricate 
process of book selection in terms of an actual collection of books be mea- 
sured by any system of standards. The book stock of a public library depends 
upon a number of factors: the age of the library, its income, the demands of 
its clientele, and the other community agencies for the distribution of print. 

Yet in no function of librarianship is the demand for guidance so urgent as 
in the process of book selection and in the evaluation of the library's book 
stock. The individual librarian eagerly seeks for practical tests which will 
enable him to determine the adequacy of his book collection. Consequently, 
it is not surprising that some states have formulated standards for public 
library book stocks and that many lists of titles suitable for public library 
collections have been compiled. 

The standards here proposed are based in large part on the actual holdings 
and annual purchasing policies of existing libraries. In so far as they are 
quantitative in form, they should be considered as minima which good 
libraries may often exceed. In some communities, special circumstances, 

1 Because periodicals, pamphlets, maps, pictures, films, phonograph recordings, etc., are 
increasingly found useful and necessary in this connection, the term “books” is here used 
to cover these materials as well. 
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such as the existence of a strong system of school libraries, may tend to 
reduce the recommended minima. 

This statement of public library book standards begins with a number of 
general principles which must be considered in connection with the applica- 
tion of the more specific standards to a particular library. 

General Principles for Book Collections 

The book stock of the public library must reflect the five basic objec- 
tives of the public library— education, information, aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, recreation, and research— and the important areas of concentration 
of library effort in post-war America .* 

Clear recognition of this guiding principle is basic to successful book 
selection. But the mere statement of the principle is in itself a powerful 
argument for the grouping of library resources into units large and strong 
enough to maintain book collections adequate to the stated objectives. Only 
libraries of considerable size can observe the principle in all respects. Smaller 
libraries must interpret it as best they can in terms of their own financial 
support and their own communities. 

The book stock should include the common media by which ideas 
are transmitted without oral aid: books, periodicals, newspapers, 
pamphlets, maps, films, pictures, recordings, music scores and similar 
materials. 

These media complement each other in the types of information and 
experience they communicate. They supplement each other in the recency, 
comprehensiveness or detail of their information. Since all make a distinct 
contribution to the five basic objectives of the public library, all should be 
included in the library’s holdings. 

Standards of Quality of the Book Collection 

Public libraries should make available a liberal representation of the 
best literature of civilization. This should include the accepted master- 

2 See section II, “Public Library Objectives.” Includes adult education, service to the 
citizen, vocational education, the American home, service to young people, and service to 
children. 
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pieces of imaginative literature and books dealing with a wide variety 
of matters of general concern as well as with essentially local or regional 
interests, and with issues of contemporary national and international 
concern. In addition public libraries should contain the books which 
are necessary to the formulation of reading taste and the satisfaction of 
reading interest on the part of children and young people. 

The foregoing statement is proposed as a general qualitative standard for 
public library book collections. Obviously it is a general and rather vague 
guide to the individual librarian who may wish to evaluate his book stock in 
definite and tangible terms. One relatively simple method of evaluating a 
library’s book stock is to check the titles in the book collection against 
authoritative book lists and bibliographies, though this procedure does not 
indicate the extent and sufficiency of duplication of titles, nor the holdings 
of alternative titles not included in the measuring instrument but perhaps of 
equal or even greater value. Comparison of a library’s holdings with the titles 
included in these lists is a useful test which may reveal unexpected weak- 
nesses with respect to particular titles or in certain subject fields. 

The judgment of subject specialists is also advisable. 

A good list which may be used for purposes of evaluation is the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries. The proportion of titles in such a list held by a 
library will normally vary with the size of the library’s collection. In large 
libraries, holdings of titles included will approach 100 per cent; in libraries 
in communities of under 10,000 population, the percentage may fall as low 
as 25 per cent. Ratios of holdings lower than this minimum are clear indica- 
tions of weak collections. 

Book selection for the public library should aim at meeting reading 
needs common to all communities as well as the specific needs of each 
community. The book stock of any library is satisfactory to the extent 
that both of these goals are realized. 

This principle holds that every library should provide books on topics of 
general concern, as well as on topics of major interest to the particular com- 
munity. Certain subjects should be represented in all libraries, e.g., matters 
pertaining to the national welfare. In addition, the variations in the life of 
local communities are also recognized. 
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In a particular library, neither the total number of titles nor the amount 
of duplication of specific titles can be positively fixed. A variety of books on 
a certain subject may be desirable in one community— duplication of a single 
tide in another. Several corollaries to this general principle of variability in 
book selection may be briefly stated. First, the public library book collection 
need not be “balanced” or “well-rounded,” representing equally all subjects, 
regardless of the interests of the public for whose use the library is provided. 
The smaller the library, the more likely that its book collection will not be 
well-rounded, but rather pointed toward the specific needs of its own com- 
munity. Within reasonable limits, however, the book stock should provide 
reading opportunity for people of all ages and levels of reading ability. The 
collection should be wide in range, adequate to satisfy both conventional 
and less conventional interests. 

The character and emphasis of public library book stock should be in- 
fluenced by the existence of other library collections in the community. 

Emphasis should be placed on adding to fields of knowledge rather than 
on duplicating materials already available to readers. The presence of other 
libraries specializing in school work, technology, fine arts or other limited 
fields should free public library funds for other areas of interest or other 
applications in these fields. This presupposes, of course, that the collections 
of other libraries are equally available to residents of the community. 

The public library book collection should be conceived as a living 
and changing organism, subject to the inevitable processes of obsoles- 
cence, wear and tear, and loss. 

This concept of the library book stock emphasizes the fact that a solely 
quantitative evaluation is insufficient. Mere size, measured in per capita or 
absolute figures, is not necessarily an asset, particularly for the smaller library. 
The essential criterion is the number of currently useful books. Conse- 
quently, the collection should not be considered as a book hoard nor as a 
repository of the literature of the ages. Only in the large metropolitan 
library with valuable special collections, often endowed, and the exceptional 
smaller city library, can the book collection be considered in terms of pri- 
mary source materials or other materials for scholarly and advanced technical 
research. Most public libraries should not hesitate to withdraw or discard 
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obsolescent and outmoded books from their active working collections. The 
smallest public library, however, has an obligation to preserve records of the 
community which might otherwise be lost, and to provide materials, when 
they exist, which describe purely local conditions. 

Procedures of book selection should be carefully planned and or- 
ganized in every public library. Book selection should be an objective 
task, based on a wide acquaintance with literature and affairs, accurate 
knowledge of community needs, the existing book stock, and available 
books in print. 

The librarian should be skilled in the use of the tools of book selec- 
tion. These should include basic general lists, special lists for reference 
books, children’s books, and periodicals, current general lists, and a care- 
fully selected list of book-reviewing journals. 

The actual mechanics of the process of book selection will vary greatly in 
complexity from library to library with the size and qualifications of the 
library staff. In any library or library branch the process may be usefully con- 
sidered in two parts: selecting the basic book collection and adding current 
titles. Both activities should be based on careful community surveys. In the 
selection of the basic collection, authoritative lists of important books will 
be useful, but caution against automatic selection, without regard for the 
nature of the community, is necessary. 

Finally, evaluation of the book stock of a public library cannot be 
dissociated from the effectiveness of its services, the qualifications and 
energy of its staff, the aggressiveness of its public relations program, 
and the location and physical aspects of library buildings and service 
outlets. 

While the books in the library’s collection are of course intrinsically 
valuable, the success with which they are made available to the reading 
public depends in large measure upon the personnel of the library. For the 
books to be effectively used, reader guidance and advice by a competent 
staff is desirable. Likewise, the accessibility, arrangement and display of the 
books, and the physical condition of the buildings which house them will 
also greatly affect the use of the collection. 
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Standards on Number of Books 

The standards listed in this subdivision answer the question: How many 
books shall be available in an area considered satisfactory as a library service 
unit? Two groups of standards are proposed, covering ( 1 ) total book stock 
and (2) annual accessions. 

The total book stock of a public library should be sufficient to insure 
at all times an adequate collection for consultation and home use. 

The number of volumes per capita in a public library should meet 
the minimum standards shown in the following table: 

Population of Library Area Volumes per Capita 

6.000- 10,000 3.0 up to 25,000 vols. 

10.000- 35,000 2.5 up to jo, 000 vols. 

3 5.000- 100,000 2.0 up to 175,000 vols. 

100.000- 200,000 1.75 up to 300,000 vols. 

200.000- 1,000,000 1.5 up to 1,000,000 vols. 

Over 1,000,000 1.0 

The minimum size of the book stock of any public library, as an in- 
dependent unit, should be 6,000 volumes regardless of the population 
served. A smaller collection cannot be expected to achieve the objec- 
tives here set forth. 

In cities with branch library systems, the minimum total branch 
book stock should range from Vi to Vi volume per capita. 

Quantitative measures for the book collection in public libraries are help- 
ful but they can never become absolute. They are meaningful only when 
used in conformity with the criteria described under “General Principles for 
Book Collections.” 

Admittedly, total volumes per capita is a crude measure of the adequacy 
of a public library’s book collection. It can be valid only on the assumption 
that a substantial proportion of the collection is composed of currently 
useful books. T*he figures proposed in the standards are not high in com- 
parison with the actual holdings of good public libraries reported by the 
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American Library Association.* A considerable number of libraries already 
exceed these standards. 

The larger the city the greater the importance of the branch system as a 
circulating medium; hence branch book stocks in large cities should be un- 
usually strong. In cities with branch systems, the book holdings should 
vary directly with the population. 

The use of a sliding scale as a measure of book holdings per capita results 
in a considerable increase in volumes per capita as the population of the 
library area decreases. The smaller the community the larger the number 
of volumes per capita required to provide an adequate basic book collection. 
The minimum is reached with a proposed standard of 6,000 volumes, below 
which no library should fall, regardless of its size. 

Enough books should be added to the public library collection an- 
nually to reflect important contemporary literature, to provide currently 
useful information, to represent important literature of civilization, 
and to replace worth-while but worn-out volumes. Provision should 
also be made for the duplication of these relatively few books and 
pamphlets which best present an important subject in readable form. 
The range of annual accessions should normally be from one-tenth of 
a volume per capita in large cities (1,000,000 and over) to two-tenths 
of a volume or more in smaller communities (under 100,000). 

The librarian is concerned not only with the total number of volumes 
in his library but, even more perhaps, with the annual additions to the book 
stock. This standard recognizes the fact that new titles must be continually 
added to the collection of a live public library and that replacements must 
be made of lost or worn-out copies. Replacement is particularly necessary for 
children’s books. 

Another quantitative approach to book collection standards may be made 
by the designation of the normal proportions of the book stock in certain 
classes or categories of the library’s collection. For example, what percentage 
of the total book stock— or of the book budget — should be allotted to 
children’s books, to adult nonfiction, or to adult fiction. Although library 
practice has not reached the stage of codification of standards of this type, a 

* "Public Library Statistics.” A.LA Bulletin, XXXVII (1943), 131-44. 
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number of tentative proportions are here suggested. The problem is a 
practical one to which librarians must give consideration, particularly in the 
preparation of book budgets. The closely related question of the proportion 
of the total expenditures which should be devoted to books, periodicals, 
and binding is considered in the section on financial standards. 

The stock of books in a public library available for the use of children 
should be ample for children of all ages. As a general norm, children’s 
books should constitute from 20 to 25 per cent of the total number of 
volumes in the library collection. 

The proportion of children’s books cannot be fixed too definitely because 
it is subject to several rather obvious variables. One of these is the proportion 
of children in the total population. Another is the extent to which the use 
of children's books in the community is centralized in the public library 
alone or divided with the public school libraries. A third variable is the rela- 
tive wealth of various communities, which may affect the number of books 
purchased for the children’s home libraries. 

In terms of annual expenditures, it may be suggested that a similar pro- 
portion of 20 to 25 per cent of the total book expenditures should be devoted 
to children’s books. While children’s books cost appreciably less per volume 
than adult books, their consumption in use is greater, and therefore replace- 
ments must be more frequently made. 

The adult book stock should emphasize nonfiction and represent all 
topics of general interest, as well as topics of special interest to each 
community. The proportion of adult nonfiction holdings to total adult 
holdings should be at least 60 per cent, with the nonfiction ratio gen- 
erally increasing with the population of the area served. 

This general standard is based on current practice in good libraries, and on 
the increasing demands of research and reference service. But any attempt 
to apply the idea of proportion in the adult nonfiction collection to the 
major subject classes is subject to many difficulties, and no attempt is made 
here to state norms of this sort. The proportion of titles in the various classes 
shown by the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries may serve as a rough 
guide for this purpose. 
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Standards for the Organization of Book Resources 

Consideration should be given to the coordination of book resources in 
natural areas, metropolitan regions, or states. If groups of librarians in these 
regions deliberately plan to cooperate in making their book resources gen- 
erally available, the effect is to strengthen considerably the collections of 
each library in the cooperating group. 

To obtain approximately equal reading opportunity, library book 
resources should be organized on a regional basis, with coordinated 
book selection and cooperatively used books. The essential elements 
in such a program are: 

1. An adequate central storehouse for books of historical interest, 
rarely used titles, and special collections. This agency will be a source 
of information on regional holdings. 

2. An advisory coordinating council, charged with regional library 
planning, especially in connection yith subject specialization and the 
avoidance of unnecessary duplication. 

3. Specialization of libraries in the region. 

4. Systematic organization of the interlibrary loan system, including 
interloan facilities for the general reader as well as for the research 
specialist. 

5. In large cities or large county or regional systems, regional branches 
acting as supplementary reservoirs of book resources for their respective 
regions. 
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PUBLIC library service is no exception to the general rule that “the success 
or failure of . . . government . . . will rest in the last analysis upon the capacity 
and character of the men and women who constitute it.” 1 In the library field, 
personnel has been called “the key to administration/' 2 and few librarians 
will dispute this dictum. Since the success of the library's personnel is de- 
pendent on other factors, this statement of personnel standards should be 
read in the light of the basic standards in administration, book stock, service, 
and finance stated elsewhere in this study. The tools with which the library 
staff works must be adequate to the task. 

The standards here proposed are intended to express criteria in terms of 
practical ideals against which conditions prevailing in an individual public 
library can be measured. They are therefore in the main general and qualita- 
tive rather than statistical. They may be interpreted in terms of norms ap- 
plicable to specific areas or sizes of libraries and subject to more frequent 
revision than the standards themselves. 


Public Librarianship 

In the post-war world as well as today the public library should as- 
sume a positive program of leadership . As a dynamic institution it offers 
to persons with certain intangible but recognizable qualities opportu - 

1 Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, Better Government Personnel 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935 ),p. 15. 

2 John B. Kaiser, “Personnel: the Key to Administration/' in Joeckel, ed.. Current 
Issues in Library Administration, op. cit., pp. 279-300. 
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nities for constructive service. The librarian should have a warmth of 
personality and should possess those qualities which mark him as a 
leader in the educational, cultural, and civic life of the community. He 
should have an understanding of the world of men and an awareness of 
community needs, objectives, and problems. With intelligence, imag- 
ination, and wide knowledge of books he should be able to make library 
resources vital to individuals and groups. He should be open-minded, 
alert to changing conditions, and able to devise and utilize new means 
and methods. 

Librarianship is a distinct career service and should be so recognized 
by appropriate state and local legislation and regulations. Sound prin- 
ciples of personnel administration should be developed for librarian- 
ship as for any other career service . 3 

This status as a career service should be defined and protected by 
laws or regulations providing for the certification of librarians* and by 
civil service procedures designed to insure appointment of properly 
qualified persons to library positions. 

The public librarian is a public servant in one of the recognized branches 
of government service. His status as such should be defined and protected by 
certain general standards. 

In a number of states and in many individual cities and towns the pro- 
fessional status of librarianship as a career service has not been fully recog- 
nized. Improvement of this situation requires both the adoption of state 
certification applying to all professional library positions and also rigorous 
administrative action by local library authorities. 

The Public Library Staff 

The library staff should consist of the chief librarian and assistants, 
sufficient in number and properly equipped as to general education, 
professional or technical training, and personal qualifications to render 
efficient service in the program for library development in the com- 
munity. The staff should be organized according to a plan which will 
most effectively facilitate the functioning of the library. 

8 Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, op. c it., p. 4. 

4 Ibid., pp. 5-6, 43. 
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Library organization has already been considered in section IV on library 
government and administration. At this point it is only necessary to empha- 
size the feet that the efficiency of the staff is greatly increased by proper 
organization and correspondingly diminished by the lack of it. 

The number of staff members in a public library should be sufficient 
to provide consistently efficient service at all hours when the library is 
open to the public, and to perform the duties involved in assembling, 
organizing, and interpreting the materials required by the program of 
the library. The size of staff for any given library or library system must 
be based upon the program of service adopted by the library, the popu- 
lation and size of the service area, the financial support, and more spe- 
cifically, the number of departments, branches, and other organization 
units, the amount of circulation and reference service, the plans of the 
library buildings, the hours of opening, and other factors. 

At all hours when the library is open professional members of the 
staff should be in charge of public services requiring professional prepa- 
ration and skill. 

A sufficient number of professional staff should be provided to order 
and catalog library materials, to carry on other technical processes, and 
to administer the library. 

The number of assistants who perform subprofessional and clerical 
duties should be adequate to provide for the efficient performance of 
these duties and insure a proper balance between the professional and 
nonprofessional services. Within reasonable and practical limits, pro- 
fessional duties should not be assigned to nonprofessional personnel 
nor nonprofessional duties to professional personnel. 

No blanket measuring stick yet devised takes into account the many 
variable factors which obviously affect the size of the staff of different public 
libraries. The most easily applied measure of staff size is that expressed in 
terms of annual circulation per staff member. The American Library Associa- 
tion proposed a standard of this sort in which the number of volumes circu- 
lated per assistant decreases as the population of the city increases: 25,000 
circulation per assistant in places of under 10,000 population, 20,000 per 
assistant in places in which the population range is 10,000-250,000, and 
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15,000 per assistant in cities of over 250,000 population.” These proportions 
are generally in line with current expense in public libraries. 6 But these fig- 
ures are statistical averages and the many marked variations from the norm 
can be explained only by local differences in types of service. Libraries which 
can demonstrate superior reference or other special activities, such as service 
to young people and intensive adult education work, should be justified in 
reducing the ratio bf circulation per assistant. 7 

On the basis of present practice, the number of professional assistants in 
public libraries should roughly equal the number of subprofessional and 
clerical assistants. In large libraries in cities of over 500,000 population, the 
proportion of professional assistants tends to be somewhat less than 50 per 
cent, while in smaller libraries in cities of 35,000 or less, it tends to exceed 
50 per cent. 8 The library staff will be able to function with peak-load effi- 
ciency only when sufficient clerical workers are provided. The professional 
staff members are thereby released from clerical work and can devote their 
energies and abilities to professional duties. 

The smallest independent library unit which can be expected to provide 
some library service (with an annual income of $6,000 )® should have a staff 
composed of a professionally trained chief librarian and two full-time as- 
sistants. 

Each member of the library staff should be selected for his educa- 
tional and technical qualifications as well as for his personality, native 
endowment, temperament, and suitability and aptitude for the position 
he is to fill. 

The professional librarian in the public library should be qualified by 
(1) a well-balanced academic education, (2) graduation from a library 
school, and (3) general ability to collect, organize, and interpret all 
materials required for the program of service adopted by the library. 

The chief librarian, all administrative officers, and the senior mem- 
bers of the professional staff should have the following additional qua li- 

5 A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure, Classification and Pay Plans for Municipal 
Public Libraries (Chicago: American Library Association, 1939). (Mimeographed.) These 
figures are based on a loan period of 14 days and include all members of the staff exclusive 
of maintenance and bindery forces. 

6 “Public Library Statistics/' op. cit. 

7 Another method for estimating size of staff for public services is found on pp. 32. 

8 Based on “Public Library Statistics," op. c it. 

9 See section V, “Standards of Size and Area." 
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fic ations: (1 ) specialized training and experience in their particular Gelds 
of service; (2) familiarity with the principles and practice of public ad- 
ministration as applied to their own governmental units; (3) thorough 
knowledge of the social, educational, and industrial characteristics of 
their communities; and (4) ability to make the library services and re- 
sources known throughout the community and recognized as an im- 
portant contribution to community life. 

These standards relative to the qualifications of the public librarian seek 
to stress the fact that the professional librarian must be much more than a 
librarian. His minimum qualifications of college and library school gradua- 
tion, or in unusual cases their equivalents, qualify him merely to begin his 
professional career. He may seek to become a specialist in a library function 
such as work with children and young people, reference work or adult edu- 
cation, or in a subject field such as technology, fine arts, or the social sciences. 
Either type of specialization will usually require an advanced program of 
study in a university or library school. And finally, as noted above, he should 
know his community— its people and its government; the occupations, edu- 
cational levels, and other characteristics of its population; its opportunities 
and needs for adult education; its sources for the distribution of print; its 
business and industry; and its societies and organizations of all kinds. 

Continuation in the service requires that he should read widely in pro- 
fessional and general literature, should participate in the activities of local 
and other library organizations, and should make constructive contributions 
to the progress of the institution. 

Personnel Administration 10 

The public library should observe those standards and adopt those 
methods of personnel administration which have been used most effec- 
tively in federal, state, and local governmental agencies. 

Personnel administration is a fundamental part of library administra- 
tion. Policies in personnel management should be codiGed by the public 
library authority in a statement which is clearly understood by the 
authority and by all staff members. 

10 For a comprehensive treatment of this subject, see Clara W. Herbert, Personnel 
Administration in Public Libraries (Chicago: American Library Association, 1939.) 
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Functions, responsibilities, and relationships among the board of 
trustees, the chief librarian and the library staff should be clearly de- 
fined and made a matter of record. 11 

The chief librarian, as the administrator of the library, should have 
charge of the library personnel in all services and should be responsible 
for the personnel organization, esprit de corps, service standards, and 
staff development. The head of each department should have charge 
of its work and should delegate duties, responsibilities, and authority to 
the ranking assistants in the department and in its various subdivisions. 
The line of authority within the department should be clearly stated. 

The chief librarian should select new staff members and recommend their 
appointment by the library board; likewise, he should make recommenda- 
tions for promotions, salary adjustments, and dismissals to be approved by 
the board. He should have full authority to make transfers of personnel 
within the library. He should be the representative and spokesman of the 
board to the staff and of the staff to the board. 12 

In large library systems it may be desirable to designate a personnel officer 
who will perform most of the duties of personnel management under the 
direction of the chief librarian. In other libraries, the assistant librarian 
or other administrative officer may have general direction over personnel 
matters. 

Each public library should adopt and enforce a classification and pay 
plan. The plan should bring together those positions which are similar 
in the nature and difficulty of duties, responsibilities involved, and 
preparation and personal qualifications required in the professional, 
subprofessional, clerical, building maintenance, and other services. 11 

11 For further discussion of the functions of the board of trustees and chief librarian 
see section IV, “Standards of Government and Administration.” 

18 Adapted from A.LA Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure, Subcommittee on Schemes 

of Service, Organization and Personnel Procedure of the — ? Library; A Suggested 

Plan (Chicago: American Library Association, 1940), p. 2. (Mimeographed.) 

18 A.L A Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure, Classification and Pay Plans for Munici- 
pal Public Libraries , op. dt. « 
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The salary schedule should specify for each group or class of positions 
the minimum salary, the number and amount of increments, and the 
maximum salary. 

Classification and pay plans are most essential in large library systems, 
but they are also needed in small libraries. The classification and pay plan 
as a whole specifies for each position the duties performed, the minimum 
qualifications required, the salary schedule, and, at times, the lines of pro- 
motion. Although the duties performed by a few members of the staff may 
be such that part of the work can be classified as professional and another 
part as clerical, the library functions most efficiently when there is a clear 
distinction made between professional and clerical work. 

A specific salary scale is presented in the A.L.A. Classification and Pay 
Plans , 14 but it should be adapted to the particular situation in each library. 
The salary schedule adopted by any library will depend in part upon the 
following factors: ( 1 ) the cost of living in the community, (2) the economic 
resources of the community, (3) the salary schedules of other public em- 
ployees, (4) the range of compensation in comparable professions, and (5) 
the salary schedules in other libraries in cities of similar size and type. In all 
cities, care should be exercised to avoid too large a differential in the salary 
of the chief librarian and those of the officers next in rank. 

The salary schedule should be based on the policy of “equal pay for equal 
work.” Increments should be based on efficiency, development, and profes- 
sional attitudes of staff members, and not solely on completion of a specified 
period of service. The various salary schedules for groups or classes of posi- 
tions should be integrated in a unified pattern for the whole library system. 

For the mutual benefit of the library and the library staff, the codifi- 
cation of policies of personnel management should clearly state pro- 
cedures and practices which deal not only with classification plans and 
salary schedules but also with appointments, probationary period, pro- 
visions for staff welfare, service ratings, in-service training, promotions, 
pensions, and similar matters. 

14 A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure, Classification and Pay Plans for Munici- 
pal Public Libraries, op. c it. 
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The following procedures in personnel management are recommended 
for all public libraries: 15 

1. All appointments should be made solely on merit. In seeking candi- 
dates for all professional positions, local and state residence requirements 
should be waived. Certification and merit systems should not be evaded by 
making temporary appointments. 

2. A probationary period of one year should elapse before professional ap- 
pointments become permanent; for subprofessional and clerical positions a 
six-month period should elapse. 

3. A system of service rating should be adopted, with reports required at 
least once a year. 16 

4. The promotion system should advance the staff members who are best 
qualified, without regard to seniority of service. 17 When suitable staff mem- 
bers are available, vacancies occurring on the staff should be filled by promo- 
tion. The chief librarian, however, should at all times obtain the best qualified 
person to fill the vacancy whether through promotion or by new appointment. 

5. The chief librarian and staff members should be protected against dis- 
charge or demotion without adequate cause. 

6. An actuarily sound pension system, based on contributions by the staff 
member and the community or the state, should cover permanent positions 
in all services. Retirement should be voluntary at the age of 60 and auto- 
matic at 65. 

7. Provision should be made for staff welfare, including hours of work, 
vacations, leaves of absence, physical condition of working quarters, and 
health, accident, and group insurance. 

8. Regular channels should be set up by the administration for discussion 
and adjustment of individual and staff problems. 

9. A well-organized program of in-service training should be provided for 
staff members. 18 

10. Cooperation between administration and staff should be encouraged 
through staff meetings and staff organizations. Commendable service should 
be recognized. 

The foregoing list of axioms in library personnel administration is neces- 
sarily selective. Responsibility for the observance of these and other rules of 
a similar sort rests upon the library board, the chief librarian, and the other 
major administrative officers of the library. 

18 Adapted from A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure, Organization and Per- 
sonnel Procedure of the Library , op. cit., pp. 20-35; Commission of Inquiry on 

Public Service Personnel, op. cit., pp. 4-9. 

16 L. D. White, Introduction to tne Study of Public Administration (rev. ed.; New 
York: Macmillan, 1939), PP* 385-86. 

i* White, op. cit., pp. 368-75. 

1* Harold W. Tucker, “In-Service Training in Large Public Libraries/’ A.L.A. Bulletin, 
XXXVI (1942), 196-202. 
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availability of adequate library resources for reference and circulation 
needs is dependent upon the acquisition and proper preparation for use of 
books and other materials. The task of book selection is discussed in section 
VIII of this study. This section is concerned with the machinery by which 
books are acquired and prepared for use. These are called the technical 
processes. They include acquisition (through purchase, gift, or exchange) 
and the cataloging processes broadly interpreted, which include descriptive 
cataloging, accessioning, subject heading, classification, preparation of new 
material for binding, marking books for shelves, and filing of cards. 

These activities constitute an essential preliminary to the library's service 
to the public; their importance should be recognized and proper provision 
should be made for these procedures. 

General Standards 

The organization and administration of the technical processes 
should be determined by local conditions , particularly the general 
organization of the library, the specialized nature of its objectives and 
activities, and the volume of work to be performed . 

There is a strong tendency towards consolidating all technical processes 
into a single administrative department or unit. This arrangement has many 
advantages. Separate order and cataloging units will function efficiently, 
however, if proper provision is made for cooperation and coordination. 
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Successful operation of the processing department or units requires 
(1) sufficient personnel, (2) arrangement of working space to permit 
the smooth How of materials through the various processes, and (3) 
adequate equipment with which to work, such as book trucks, type- 
writers, duplicating machines, etc. 

In small libraries the quarters for the technical processes may be only a 
part of the librarian’s office or the workroom; but even in such libraries atten- 
tion to the arrangement of the space available will prevent confusion in 
work. In larger libraries a separate room will be required for these activities. 
With such expansion the equipment necessary for the efficient performance 
of clerical duties should be provided. Consideration should be given to 
proper apportionment between the number of professional and clerical 
workers, with sufficient flexibility to meet variations in the work load. 

The various technical processes should be systematically planned and 
integrated so as to eliminate or reduce duplication of activities and to 
facilitate the orderly How of work. 

This standard may be applied to even the smallest library, where informa- 
tion acquired in connection with book selection and ordering may be used in 
cataloging or classification. As the volume of technical work increases, the 
application of procedures based upon efficiency studies is increasingly im- 
portant. 

In the acquisition and preparation of books and other materials, the 
public library should cooperate fully with other libraries. 

Through exchange relations, useful material can be acquired. By the use 
of Library of Congress and other printed cards, suitable cataloging can 
usually be provided at a lower cost than with cards prepared locally. When 
printed cards are not available, information secured from a union catalog 
may save costly research. Further exploration of the possibilities of coopera- 
tive purchasing and cataloging, of centralized cataloging, and of simplified 
methods of cataloging, are specially needed. 

Speed in the performance of the technical processes is essential in 
order to make books promptly available to library users. 
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In general, important new books should be available for public use within 
a few days after date of publication. Provision should therefore be made for 
giving priority to rush orders of more popular books. 

Standards of Acquisition 

Adequate acquisition records should be maintained for all books, 
periodicals, and other materials received by the library. 

Books and other library materials should be purchased from reputable 
dealers at the best discounts commensurate with satisfactory service. 
Cordial public relations should be carefully cultivated through the 
acquisition activities. 

After books have been selected, their acquisition is essentially a business 
transaction, requiring, first, accurate and complete records and, second, 
economical purchasing methods. The most important acquisition records 
usually maintained are: (1) order sheets, with which book bills may be 
compared; (2) a card file of outstanding orders; (3) periodical and serial 
records, with visible file equipment in large libraries; and (4) gift and 
exchange records. 

As a public institution, the library is obligated to obtain full value for 
expenditures from its book funds. Equally important is the cultivation and 
maintenance of the good will of dealers. Gifts should be encouraged from 
friends of the library. Where exchange relations are maintained, they should 
be on a basis of friendly cooperation. Through these activities the library has 
an opportunity to project its individuality in many directions. 

Standards of Cataloging 

A catalog of library holdings designed for convenient public use consti- 
tutes one of the major instruments of library service. It is the key to the book 
resources of the library. Each library should define its cataloging policy in 
terms of its objectives and varying requirements. 

The library catalog should (1) indicate whether the library possesses 
a given book, of which the author, title, or subject may be known, and 
its location; (2) identify each book and distinguish it from other edi- 
tions of the same title as clearly as may be necessary for the purposes of 
the particular library; and (3) show the library’s holdings by subject, by 
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author, and in such other ways as the individual library may deem 
appropriate. 

To accomplish these purposes, American libraries, in general, make use of 
the dictionary catalog, which combines in a single alphabet authors, titles, 
and specific subjects. Although the standards stated here refer specifically to 
card catalogs in dictionary form, this should not be construed as eliminating 
all possibility of the provision of printed catalogs, especially standardized 
catalogs which may be used for small libraries. Other types of catalogs, such 
as the classed catalog or the card catalog divided into author and subject sec- 
tions, may be useful in some libraries. 


The number and kinds of catalogs will vary in different libraries, but 
should be adequate to meet the needs of staff and readers. In general, 
these needs will vary according to the size and specific objectives of the 
library. The catalogs usually required for libraries of different size are 
suggested in the following table: 


Population 

Served 

6,000-35,000 


35,000-200,000 


200,000-500,000 


Book Stock 

Volumes 

18,000-70,000 


70,000-300,000 


300,000-750,000 


Type of 

Catalogs 

Public catalog 
Shelf list 

Probably children’s 
catalog 

Public catalog 
Shelf list 
Union catalog or 
union shelf list 
if branches 
Branch catalogs 
Children’s catalogs 

Public catalog 
Shelf list 
Union catalog or 
union shelf list 
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Type of 

Catalogs 

Departmental and 
branch catalogs 
Children’s catalogs 

Public catalog 
Shelf list 
Union catalog or 
union shelf list 
Departmental and 
branch catalogs 
Children’s catalogs 
Other special catalogs 

Even small libraries will need a dictionary catalog and a shelf list. Most 
libraries, except the smallest, will have a separate catalog of the children’s 
collection. When a library becomes large enough to require branches, sepa- 
rate catalogs— both for adults and children— must be compiled for the 
branches. A central library with subject departments will probably require 
separate departmental catalogs. The largest libraries, where there may be 
some distance between the catalog department and the public catalog or 
where the public catalog may be heavily used by readers, may need an official 
catalog for the use of the catalog department. Large libraries may also find it 
advisable to maintain a Library of Congress depository catalog. 

The amount of detail needed on catalog cards will depend upon the 
size and nature of the book stock and the kind of use made of the 
catalog, although entries should always be sufficiently detailed to dis- 
tinguish one author and title from another. 

A large library which is interested in preserving the various forms in which 
a given publication has appeared must make sure that titles are transcribed 
in sufficient detail to distinguish various editions. For fiction, imprint and 
collation are generally unimportant. In other fields they are usually necessary 
as a guide in the choice of books to be consulted. Individual libraries should 
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Population 

Served 


Book Stock- 
Volumes 


500,000 and over 750,000 and over 
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determine their own policies in regard to added entries for illustrators, edi- 
tors, translators, etc. If the individual library .has little or no need for these 
entries, the details given on the catalog card may be reduced accordingly. 

Definite systems of classification and subject headings should be 
followed. Small libraries will generally use the Sears list 1 for subjects, 
and the Dewey Decimal classification.* Large libraries are likely to use 
the Library of Congress list * of subjects and either the Dewey Decimal 
or Library of Congress classification/ 

The use of a standard system of classification and a standard list of subject 
headings, revised from time to time, is a definite economy in the cataloging 
process. Variations from the class numbers or subject headings contained in 
such lists should be made only for important reasons. 

Adequate controls should be provided for the classification and subject- 
heading schemes through a system of recording forms used and distinctions 
made; in large libraries, controls in the form of authority cards will be needed 
for personal and corporate name entries. Provision should also be made for 
revision and improvement of classification, subject heading, and cataloging, 
and for withdrawal of outworn material and cancellation of records. 

I 

The library’s catalogs should be supplemented by other approaches 
to the collections of the library. 

Full use should be made of printed indexes of documents, periodicals, 
plays, essays, etc., and special attention should be given to the use of subject 
bibliographies checked to indicate the library’s holdings. 

In all classes of libraries, special provision should be made for the proc- 
essing of publications, either ephemeral or permanent, which are adapted 

1 Minnie E. Sears, List of Subject Headings for Small Libraries (4th ed., rev.; New 
York: H. W. Wilson, 1939). 

2 Melvil Dewey, Decimal Classification and Relativ Index ... (13th ed., rev. and enl.; 
Lake Placid Club, N.Y.: Forest Press, 1932) . 

8 Library of Congress, Subject Headings Used in the Dictionary Catalogues of the Li- 
brary of Congress (3rd ed.; Washington: Government Printing Office, 1928). 

4 Library of Congress, Classification (Washington: Government Printing Office, various 
dates) . Schedules have been published for most of the classes. 
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to self-indexing and self-servicing treatment, so that cataloging time will not 
be wasted on material which does not require cataloging. Such material may 
consist of college catalogs, city directories, periodicals, government publica- 
tions, pamphlets, etc. 

Special provision should be made for the recording of serials, either on 
cards to which current numbers may be added as received, by checking a 
printed list, or by the use of a visible index. In small libraries one serial 
record may serve acquisition, cataloging, and reference needs. • 

The intent of the foregoing group of specifications is to emphasize the 
general principle that the library catalog should not be considered as an all- 
inclusive indexing or bibliographic tool. When printed indexes or bibliog- 
raphies or other library records provide satisfactory information in con- 
venient form, this information need not be repeated in the public catalog. 

For the catalogs, cards oi standard size and of good stock should be 
used, stored in standard sectional cases. Provision should be made for 
easy consultation of the catalogs and adequate space should be allowed 
for expansion. 

The catalogs should include instructions as to their purpose and use and 
should be provided with sufficient guide and information cards. A complete 
system of cross references is essential in all catalogs. The catalogs and sup- 
plementary indexes should be conveniently located for access by the public 
and should be attended by staff members who will assist in their use. 

Costs of the Technical Processes 

The costs of the technical processes may be grouped under two major sub- 
divisions, the cost of acquisition and the cost of cataloging. Of these, catalog- 
ing constitutes the larger part. As indicated above, the preparation of new 
material for binding, and preparation of books for the shelves are usually 
included as a part of the cataloging process. The rebinding of old material 
is commonly directed by the reference or circulation staff and should not be 
considered as a cost of the technical processes. 

Cost data are essential to the efficient administration and evaluation 
of the various technical processes. 
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Statistics of unit costs of the technical processes should be based on 
reports of departmental expenditures and the number of work units per- 
formed. Comparison of these data with similar figures for previous years or 
for other comparable libraries will indicate the general trend of unit costs. 

. If this analysis shows wide variations in costs, it will be advisable to break 
down the cost data into more detailed units for the purpose of locating spe- 
cifically the points where excessive costs exist. Additional investigation and 
study in this field are greatly needed. The following standards constitute 
tentative measurements to which reference may be made pending the com- 
pilation of additional data. 

Detailed and adequate statistics are not available on the unit cost of order- 
ing a book, as distinct from costs of cataloging and classification. However, 
statistics from a few libraries and from direct observation warrant the state- 
ment of the following tentative general standard. 

The total cost of ordering books should ordinarily not exceed 10 per 
cent of the total amount spent for the purchase of books. 

This standard cannot be applied directly to an individual book since 
obviously it costs no more to order an expensive book than a cheap one. It 
should be observed that the cost of ordering per volume will be materially 
decreased if many duplicates are ordered at one time. 

Statistics on the cost of the cataloging processes (including classification, 
descriptive cataloging, subject-heading, and the various minor preparation 
processes ) 5 are generally more available and reliable than those for book 
ordering, and a rather definite statement of unit costs is therefore included 
in the following standard on cataloging costs. 

In general, the unit cost of cataloging and preparing a volume for the 
shelves will increase with the size of the library. 

The ratio of new titles to duplicates is a basic factor in calculating the 
. cost of cataloging and processing books. 

The cost of cataloging in public libraries of different size, measured 
in time per unit cataloged, should normally not exceed the amounts 
specified in the following table: 

B For a full statement of the various cataloging processes, see the beginning of this 
section. 
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Population 

Served 

Book Stock- 
Volumes 

Time for 
Catalog- 
ing, Acces- 
sioning, 
and Prep- 
aration of 
a New Title 
for Shelves. 

Time for 
Accession- 
ing, Add- 
ing and 
Prepara- 
tion for 
Shelves of 
Duplicate 
or Replace- 
ment 

6,000-35,000 

18,000-70,000 

45 min. per 

title 

(Number of 
duplicates 
negligible) 

35,000-200,000 

70,000-300,000 

45 min. per 

title 

22 min. per 
duplicate 
volume 

2 00,000-500,000 

300,000-750,000 

75 min. per 
title and 
upward 

20 min. per 
duplicate 
volume 

500,000 and over 

750,000 and over 

105 min. per 

title 

18 min. per 
duplicate 
volume 


The importance of the two generalizations which precede the detailed 
estimates of costs in the foregoing standard should be emphasized. 

Cataloging costs are higher in larger libraries for several reasons. The 
nature of the material processed becomes more difficult and more complex: 
more work is required to differentiate one book from another; more routines 
are established; and extra controls are needed. 

Even if it is assumed that personnel of the same quality is to perform work 
of approximately the same quantity and fullness of entry in different libraries, 
it is still necessary to take into account a number of considerations: the size 
and nature of the collection, the extent of public access to the shelves, 
whether there is a large central reference collection, the number of branches 
and departmental libraries, the number and type of catalogs, and the ratio 
of new titles to duplicates added to the collection. If there is a large central 
reference collection, cataloging will be more difficult and more expensive 
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than when there is none. With the establishment of branches or subject 
departments and special collections, additional sets of cards must be made 
and filed. The need for a union catalog as a control then arises, and the pro- 
cedures for discarding volumes, adding titles, and making changes must be 
extended. 

The expense of cataloging a new title is much greater than that of adding 
a duplicate or replacement. Therefore it is necessary to set one standard of 
cost for cataloging new titles and another for the adding of duplicates and 
replacements in order to make comparisons between libraries. 

Since the very small library buys few duplicates, its cost per volume for 
accessioning, cataloging, and preparation for the shelves will obviously 
exceed the unit cost of these processes in a library which acquires many 
duplicates. The ratio of new titles to duplicates, however, does not progress 
at a uniform rate in different libraries as they become larger. Some large 
libraries buy many more duplicates than others. In general the cost of adding 
a duplicate decreases as the number of duplicates increases, because several 
can be added at one time. 

The unit of cost in time rather than the unit of cost in dollars is used in 
the above standard on cataloging costs because of the wide variations in 
salaries in different libraries. Any particular library should be able to convert 
the time unit into money costs. 

The figures given are intended to include only the time spent in direct 
labor, although it is difficult at times to separate administrative time from 
cataloging and revision time. Because administrative costs will van - so widely 
in different libraries, no effort is made to establish a standard for these.® 

It is assumed that most libraries, with the possible exception of some very 
small ones, will use Library of Congress or other printed cards as far as they 
can be obtained. The cost of such cards, however, as well as the cost of sup- 
plies for manifolding sets of cards locally, is not included in the figures for 
cataloging cost. The clerical time required to write headings upon duplicate 
sets, whether on Library of Congress or manifolded cards, however, is in- 
cluded. 

6 The figures used in the table are based largely upon a cost accounting study made by 
the Committee of Cost Accounting in Public Libraries, Montclair, New Jersey, with nec- 
essary adaptations for libraries in cities of under 25,000 population and in cities of over 
100,000 population. Full statistics are available in Baldwin and Marcus, op. c it. 



The American Library Association, established in 1876, is an 
organization of libraries, librarians, library trustees and others 
interested in the responsibilities of libraries in the educational, 
social and cultural needs of society. It is affiliated with more 
than fifty other library associations in this country and abroad. 
It works closely with many organizations concerned with edu- 
cation, recreation, research, and public service. Its activities are 
carried on by a headquarters staff, voluntary boards and com- 
mittees, and by divisions, sections, and round tables, all in- 
terested in various aspects or types of library service. Its pro- 
gram includes information and advisory services, personnel 
service, field work, annual and midwinter conferences, and the 
publication— not for profit— of numerous professional books, 
pamphlets and periodicals. 












